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Department  Opens  Museum  to  Display 

the  Natural  Wealth  of  Louisiana 


ROBERT  S.  MAESTRI,  commission- 
er of  conservation,  has  taken 
'  his  department  out  of  the  dull 
routine  of  official  statistics  to 
bring  the  people  of  Louisiana  face 
to  face  with  the  natural  resources 
of  the  State. 

Under  his  guidance  the  department  has 
opened  a  museum  at  237  Royal  street,  this  city, 
given  over  to  a  display  of  the  natural  resources 
and  wild  life  of  Louisiana.  The  museum  is  under 
the  direction  of  Judge  Richard  B.  Otero,  LL.D., 
director  of  education  for  the  department. 

The  museum  was  opened  to  the  public  recently 
with  a  display  of  more  than  200  stuffed  birds,  a 
score  or  more  of  stuffed  fur  bearing  animals  and 
species  of  oil,  sulphur,  salt  and  lumber.  The  dis- 
play will  be  materially  increased  from  time  to 
time.  The  museum  will  be  opened  at  9  each  morn- 
ing and  will  not  close  until  10  p.  m.  Also  on  the 
program  for  visitors  are  moving  pictures  showing 
the  state's  wild  life  and  the  manner  in  which  in- 
dustry uses  some  of  the  natural  resources.  There 
will  also  be  series  upon  series  of  lectures.  And  the 
museum  will  also  provide  exhibits  to  be  shown  in 
other  cities  and  towns  through  Louisiana. 

The  chief  object  of  the  museum,  Mr.  Maestri 


Free  Exhibit  Will  Shoiv 
Louisiana's  Vast  Resources 
Under  Care  of  Conserva- 
tion Commission;  Display 
Open  to  Public. 


said,  is  educational.  School  chil- 
dren will  use  it  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation and  reference. 

"The  museum,"  according  to 
Mr.  Maestri,"  will  be  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  department's  educa- 
tional program  for  the  entire  state. 
It  will  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  new  re- 
search department  created  by  the  last  legislature." 
As  you  enter  the  door  of  the  museum  you  are 
given  a  card  which  carries  a  greeting  and  a  wel- 
come from  Governor  Huey  P.  Long  and  Mr. 
Maestri  and  which  invites  you  "to  interest  your- 
self and  your  friends  in  matters  concerning  the 
preservation,  protection  and  exploitation  of  the 
wonderful  and  unparalleled  natural  resources  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana."  On  each  invitation  is 
carried  the  name  of  four  study  subjects,  viz.,  wild 
life,  fisheries,  minerals  and  forestry.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  mark  an  "x"  after  the  subject  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  the  information  will  be 
mailed  to  you  without  cost. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  museum  is  the  new 
Research  Department  which  is  engaged  in  mak- 
ing surveys  to  determine  the  best  utilization  of 
the  state's  resources  in  an  effort  to  attract  in- 
dustry. 

The  museum  and  research 
department  supply  all  sorts  of 
information  regarding  wild  life 
and  natural  resources.  If  you 
want  a  summary  of  the  Louisi- 
ana fur,  game  and  fish  law  you 
can  get  it  at  the  museum.  If 
you  want  a  digest  of  the  fish 
laws  you  can  get  it  also.  If  you 
want  a  survey  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  state  you  can 
get  it.  And  if  you  want  to  know 
about  the  forests  of  Louisiana 
you  can  get  a  comprehensive 
brochure  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. 


Louisiana  Heron  and  Nests 


HIGH  ROLLER 
Operatives  of  the  police  stol- 
en-car department  were  ordered 
Tuesday  to  pick  up  a  green  road- 
ster "driven  by  a  good-looking 
blonde  with  wire  wheels." — Ok- 
lahoma  paper. 
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Louisiana's  Forest- Products  Industry 

By  V.  H.  SONDEREGGER,  Director  Division  of  Forestry 


THE  total  revenues  from  the  forest  resources 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  1929  totaled 
$154,000,000.00.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  labor 
employed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  engaged 
in  the  development  and  manufacture  of  forest 
resources. 

Louisiana  has  been  the  largest  producer  of 
longleaf  pine  in  the  nation.  It  also  is  the  largest 
producer  of  the  famous  Louisiana  red  cypress, 
and,  at  present,  is  the  largest  producer  of  hard- 
woods. 

Forest  resources  are  easily  replaced,  and  can 
be  made  a  continuous  crop  for  all  time  to  come. 
Foresight,  equitable  taxation,  fire  prevention, 
and  efficiency  of  administration  are  the  basic 
factors  for  perpetuating  forest  re- 
sources, not  only  of  Louisiana  but 
of  all  states. 

In  Louisiana,  the  value  of  for- 
est resources  has  been  recognized, 
and  the  future  source  of  forest 
resources  has  been  planted  by  far- 
sighted  lumbermen,  conservation- 
ists, and  the  State's  legislative 
bodies.  Louisiana  has  as  complete 
and  efficient  forest  laws  as  can  be 
found  in  the  nation. 

To  encourage  timber  growing, 
one  of  the  Acts  known  as  the  "Re- 
forestation Contract"  law,  permits 
landowners  to  place  their  cut-over 
lands  under  a  contract  with  the 
Conservation  Commission's  For- 
estry Department  for  a  period  of 
years  at  a  stationary  land  tax.  The 
landowner  pays  all  the  taxes  that 
are  prorated  over  the  area,  but 
pays  no  tax  on  the  growing  tim- 
ber. During  the  contract,  he  pays 
a  severeance  tax  which  goes  to  the 
parish  and  to  the  State.  At  the 
end  of  the  contract  period,  the 
lands  are  placed  back  on  the  tax 
rolls  for  the  entire  value  of  both 
land  and  forest  resources  grown 
thereon.  A  reforestation  contract 
is  not  a  tax-exemption  process,  but 
is  a  contract  to  encourage  timber 
growing  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  of  taxation. 


Louisiana  has  another  method  of  rebuilding 
its  forest  resources. 

The  landowners  pay  to  the  Division  of  For- 
estry 2c  per  acre  per  year,  and  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  through  State  and  Federal  funds, 
matches  this  payment  with  2c  per  acre  per  year, 
and  spends  4c  per  acre  per  year  for  protecting 
these  designated  lands  which  are  known  as  co- 
operative forest  projects. 

Practically  five  million  acres  are  now  included 
in  the  co-operative  agreements,  and  the  records 
for  the  present  year,  including  the  five  months 
of  serious  drouth,  show  a  loss  of  31/^  %.  This  is 
rather  a  remarkable  record  for  fire  prevention, 
as  the  State  of  Louisiana  passed  through  a  very 
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severe  drouth  in  which  the  fire  hazard 
was  continuous. 

In  addition  to  these  two  methods  of 
rebuilding  forested  lands  of  Louisiana, 
the  Division  of  Forestry  has  a  nursery 
which  will  produce  four  million  seed- 
lings this  year,  and  which  are  available 
to  the  landowners  for  rehabilitation  of 
cut-over  lands  only  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
per  thousand  seedlings,  f.o.b.  shipping 
point.  There  will  be  enough  seedlings 
this  year  to  replant  four  thousand  de- 
nuded acres,  as  the  average  planting  to 
the  acre  is  approximately  one  thousand ; 
this  does  not  include  the  planting  pro- 
grams of  the  Great  Southern  Lumber 
Company,  Brown  Paper  Company, 
Southern  Advance  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  and 
others. 

To  further  develop  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
cut-over  timber  lands,  the  Division  of  Forestry 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  aids  both  the 
large  and  small  landowner  by  giving  advice  and 
instructions  in  forest  engineering  and  farm 
forestry. 

The  future  of  the  Louisiana  Forest  Resources 
Industry  is  very  bright,  and  is  already  showing 
results  of  the  past  ten  years  of  active  reforesta- 
tion development.  A  total  of  seventeen  million 
acres  of  timbered  lands  exists  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  Five  million  acres  are  under  exten- 
sive protection  from  fire,  and  are  producing 
large  quantities  of  new  timber.  Over  six  mil- 
lion acres,  without  much  protection,  are  rapidly 
reproducing  new  timber  growth,  but  this  area 
is  subject,  from  time  to  time,  to  fires  due  to  the 
lack  of  protection  that  the  State  can  give  them. 


Denuded  cut-over  lands  planted  in  young  pines  and 
protected   against  flres. 


Denuded  pine  lands  not  producing  any  revenues  whatever. 
Caused  by  annual  forest  fires. 

The  balance  of  the  land,  although  reproaucmg 
timber,  is  suffering  heavily  from  fires  and  other 
depredation. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  like 
other  states  in  the  Union,  does  not  have  enough 
money  to  give  all  of  the  timber  lands  in  the 
State  complete  protection,  and  must  use  its  funds 
in  localities  where  co-operative  funds  are  fur- 
nished, and  where  results  are  assured  through 
co-operation  of  all  citizens. 

The  timber  supply  in  Louisiana  is  rather  prob- 
lematical with  reference  to  the  virgin  timber. 
The  present  production  of  Southern  yellow  pine 
will  diminish  rapidly  in  the  next  few  years.  The 
supply  will  be  extended  from  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
as  some  of  the  larger  lumber  companies  can  fur- 
nish this  material  for  this  period.  However, 
the  annual  production  will  diminish  rapidly  due 
to  the  many  mills  that  are  reaching  the  end  of 
the  supply  of  virgin  timber. 

The  reduction  of  yellow  pine 
will  not  be  as  great  as  an- 
ticipated, because  the  second 
growth  timber  is  rapidly  com- 
ing back  on  the  old  areas  that 
have  been  cutover  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

The  hardwood  industry  is  at 
its  peak  now,  and  inventories  of 
this  forest  resource  show  Lou- 
isiana has  a  twenty-three-year 
supply  of  merchantable  hard- 
woods under  the  present  pro- 
duction basis. 

In  addition  to  new  crops  of 
timber  being  grown  on  Louisi- 
ana's lands,  Louisiana  sets  in  a 
very  fortunate  position  of  the 
Southern  States  with  reference 
to  trop-   (Continued  on  page  31) 
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Drought  Hits  Waterfowl  in 

United  States  and  Canada 


THAT  CONDITIONS  for  water- 
f owl  in  the  extensive 
drought-ridden  regions  of 
the  United  States  are  unsatis- 
factory will  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  persons  who  have  experienced  a  water 
shortage  this  summer.  That  the  danger  to  wild 
ducks  and  geese  is  more  far-flung,  however,  will 
come  as  a  distinct  shock  to  those  who  have  thought 
the  birds  were  in  abundance  on  their  breeding 
areas  in  the  far  North,  says  Paul  G.  Redington, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  administers 
Federal  laws  protecting  migratory  birds.  Mr. 
Redington  explained  that  reports  received  by  him 
directly  during  a  recent  visit  to  Canada  which  is 
cooperating  closely  with 
the  United  States  in  the 
protection  of  migratory 
birds,  showed  an  alarming 
condition  for  the  water- 
fowl on  the  breeding 
grounds  in  Alberta  and 
Sasketchewan  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States. 

"In  these  Canadian 
Provinces,"  said  Mr.  Red- 
ington, "the  shortage  of 
water  this  year  and  the 
utilization  of  additional 
lands  for  agriculture  on 
the  breeding  grounds  of 
the  birds  have  combined 
to  reduce  the  hatch  of 
the  game  species  50  per  cent  below  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  hatch  a  year  ago  was  too  far  below 
normal  to  be  at  all  satisfactory.  The  consensus 
of  testimony  of  conservationists  from  many  Cana- 
dian Provinces  and  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  that  a  decidedly  serious  condition  now 
confronts  the  waterfowl  of  the  two  countries. 

"A  partial  remedy  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  United  States  the  amended  regu- 
lations under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
limit  the  individual  hunter  to  15  ducks  and  4 
geese  a  day  and  prescribe  a  possession  limit  of 
two  days'  bag.  This  reduction  from  last  year's 
daily  bag  of  25  ducks  and  8  geese  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  possession  limit  for  the  first  time 
under  the  Federal  regulations  should  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  game  birds  at  the  principal 


Chief   Redington    of   Biological 

Survey  Discusses  Recent 

Alarming  Reports  on 

Sitiiation. 


shooting  grounds.  We  are  still 
greatly  concerned,  however,  as 
to  what  may  happen  in  the  next 
few  months.  The  unprecedented 
drought  may  upset  calculations 
as  to  the  effect  the  reduced  bag  limit  will  have 
on  the  protection  of  the  birds. 

"Local  observers  of  bird  abundance  are  likely 
to  be  misled  in  some  remaining  water  areas,  and 
to  consider  that  local  conditions  are  general 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  constriction  of  water  areas  in  many 
States  will  induce  the  birds  to  concentrate  in  un- 
usually large  numbers  on  some  of  the  noted  resting 
grounds  and  in  wintering  areas.  For  example,  the 
gunners  in  some  areas  may  find  thousands  of 
ducks  in  places  where  last 
year  there  were  but  hun- 
dreds, and  in  such  in- 
stances it  may  create  the 
erroneous  impression  that 
ducks  are  still  in  great 
abundance  or  even  in- 
creasing in  numbers.  Such 
fallacious  reasoning  may 
lead  to  excessive  killing  on 
many  concentration  areas. 
"All  who  are  engaged 
in  game  conservation  in 
the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments must  consider 
thoroughly  and  carefully 
what  measures  we  can  take 
to  prevent  unwise  or 
possibly  disastrous  slaughter  of  these  species  of 
birds  that  are  already  suflfering  serious  losses  by 
reason  of  the  drought.  It  may  now  be  too  late  to 
take  effective  restrictive  action,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  hunting  season  is  about  to  open,  but  offi- 
cials of  the  Biological  Survey  and  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  created  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  will  have  available  all  the  facts  that 
can  be  gathered  on  the  wild-fowl  situation  during 
the  open  season.  If  further  restrictive  action  is 
found  to  be  necessary,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend such  additional  safeguards  for  the  water- 
fowl as  the  conditions  may  dictate.  "I  therefore 
make  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  sportsmen  of  the 
country  to  recognize  the  situation  now  menacing 
the  waterfowl  and  to  be  governed  thereby  in  tak- 
ing ducks  and  geese  during  the  present  season." 
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Drilling  Mounts  in  Louisiana's  Oil 
and  Gas  Fields 


THE  WEEKLY  REPORT  of  the  minerals  division 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  shovi^ed 
an  upward  trend,  with  20  drilling  permits 
as  compared  with  11  the  week  before. 

The  new  locations  were  divided  among  the 
following  parishes :  Bossier,  1 ;  Caddo,  3 ;  Cal- 
casieu, 2;  Cameron,  4;  De  Soto,  1;  Iberville,  1; 
Richland,  2;  Sabine,  4;  St.  Martin,  1;  and  Ter- 
rebonne, 1. 

A  list  of  the  week's  permits 
follows : 

Acadia  Parish  (Sidetrack)  — 
Cline,  Smith  and  Cline— Conklin 
No.  1,  45-9S-2W. 

Bossier  Parish  (Drill) — Lou- 
isiana Gas  and  Fuel  Co.— Jeter 
No.  3,  23-17-12W,  660'  N.  and 
660'  W.  of  SE.  corner  of 
NE.  1-4. 

Bossier  Parish  (Temporarily 
Abandon) — Louisiana  Gas  and 
Fuel  Co.— Crystal  Oil  Refining 
Co.  No.  1,  7-21  N-llW. 

Bossier  Palish  (Abandon)  — 
The  Texas  Co. — Wilkinson  No. 
14,  36-23N-12W. 

Caddo  Parish  (Drill)  — 
Bayou  State  Oil  Corporation— 
D.  Barr,  Sr.,  No.  4,  30-22N-15W, 
575  S.  and  350'  W.  of  NE.  corner 
SE.  14  of  SW.  14;  The  Texas 
Co. — Caddo  Levee  Board  No.  74, 
33-21N-16W,  1600'  S.  and  200' 
W.  of  SE.  corner  of  section;  The 
Texas  Co. — Caddo  Levee  Board 
No.  7,  33-21N-16W,  2450'  S.  and 
224'  W.  of  NE.  corner  of  sec- 
tion. 

Caddo  Parish  (Abandon)  — 
Louisiana  Oil  Refining  Corpora- 
tion—Fain No.  1,  18-20N-15W. ; 
Louisiana  Oil  Refining  Corpora- 
tion—Fain No.  2,  18-20N-15W. ; 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Co. — Ho- 
mokla  No.  5,  11-21N-15W. ;  Mag- 
nolia Petroleum  Co. — Homokla 
No.  6,  11-21N-15W. 

Calcasieu  Parish  (Drill)  — 
Gulf  Refining  Co.  of  Louisiana— 


Gardner-Noble-Gray  No.  69,  33-10  S-12W,  250E. 
and  50'  S.  of  NW.  corner  NE.  l^  of  SE.  l^ ;  Vin- 
ton Petroleum  Co. — Matilda  Gray  20  acres  No.  10, 
33-10S-12W,  505'  N.  and  39'  W.  of  SE.  corner 
SW.  V4,  of  NE.  14,. 

Calcasieu  Parish  (Deepen) — Gulf  Refining  Co. 
of  Louisiana — J.  W.  Gardiner  Estate  et  al  No.  2, 
33-10S-12W.;   Marrs   McLean— Gray  No.   8,  33- 


A  NATURAL,  GAS  WELL,  "COMES  IN." 
Typical  scene  in  the  Carterville  area  of  North  Louisiana 
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10S-12W.;  Vinton  Petroleum  Co.— Matilda  Gray 
20  acres  No.  2,  33-10S-12W. 

Cameron  Parish  (Drill)— The  Pure  Oil  Co.— 
Yount  Lee  Oil  Co.  No.  10,  12-13S-8W,  1,924'  N.  of 
S.  line  and  2,325'  E.  of  W.  line  of  section;  State 
Land  No.  36,  13-12S-10W,  615'  W.  and  65'  N.  of 
SE.  corner  of  section ;  State  Land  No.  37,  13-12S- 
lOW,  725'  W.  and  40'  N.  of  SE.  corner  of  section; 
State  Land  No.  38,  13-12S-10W.  825'  W.  and  160' 
N.  of  SE.  corner  of  section. 

De  Soto  Parish  (Drill)— J.  W.  Clark,  Inc.— 
Mrs.  Tidwell  No.  1,  22-13N-14W,  300'  S.  and  200' 
E.  of  NW.  corner  of  section. 

De  Soto  Parish  (Abandon,  Pull  Casing) — The 
Texas  Co.— Nervis  No.  2,  36-13N-12V\^ ;  Nervis 
No.  3,  36-13N-12W;  Nervis  No.  4,  36-13N-12W; 
WiUiams  No.  6,  36-13-12W;  Williams  No.  7,  36- 
13N-12W. 

Iberia  Parish  (Drill) — Jefferson  Lake  Oil  Co. 
—Lake  Peigneur  No.  9,  58-12S-5E. 

Iberville  Parish  (Drill) — Gulf  Refining  Co.  of 
Louisiana — Wilbert's  Myrtle  Grove  Pltg.  Co.  No. 
4,  52-9S-11S,  2,749'  S.  and  1,147'  W.  of  NW.  cor- 
ner of  section. 

Jefferson  Davis  Parish  (Abandon) — Vacuum 
Oil  Co.— J.  W.  Atkins  No.  A-1,  11-9S-4W. 

Morehouse  Parish  (Abandon) — Pelican  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.— Tensas  Delta  No.  1,  17-18N-6E. 

Richland  Parish  (Drill) — United  Carbon  Co. 
—J.  A.  Hemler  No.  1,  5-15N-6E,  1,980'  S.  and  660' 
W.  of  E.  14  corner  of  section ;  United  Carbon  Co. 
—Mrs.  C.  M.  Noble,  Sr.,  No.  2,  15N-6E,  805'  W. 
and  1,498'  north  of  the  corner  between  sections 
37,  7  and  8. 

Sabi7ie  Pansh  (Drill) — Merritt,  Tr. — Louisi- 
ana Long  Leaf  Lumber  Co.  No.  1,  33-8N-11W, 
660'  E.  and  330'  N.  of  SE.  corner  NE.  14  of  NE. 
14 ;  Pelican  Natural  Gas  Co. — Louisiana  Long 
Leaf  Lumber  Co.  No.  5,  4-7N-11W,  200'  S.  and 
200'  E.  of  NE.,  corner  NW.  14  of  SW.  14 ;  Pelican 
Natural  Gas  Co. — Sabine  Lumber  Co.  No.  5,  11- 
7N-12W,  330'  S.  and  330'  E.  of  NW.  corner  NP. 
14  of  NE.  14;  The  Texas  Co.— Sargent  No.  1,  24- 
10N-12W,  365'  E.  and  315'  N.  of  SW.  corner  of 
SE.  1/4. 

Sabine  Parish  (Temporarily  Abandoned)  — 
Arkansas  Fuel  Oil  Co. — Susie  Russell  No.  1,  26- 
8N-12W. 

Sabine  Parish  (Pull  Casing  and  Temporarily 
Abandon)— Fred  Stovall— Lefkovits  No.  1,  33- 
8N-12W. 

Sabine  Parish  (Abandon) — Olsan  Bros. — 
Boone  No.  2,  33-8N-12W. ;  The  Texas  Co.— Eliza- 
beth N.  Stille  No.  1,  33-8N-11W. 


St.  Martin  Parish  (Drill)— The  Texas  Co.— 
St.  Martin  Land  Co.  Fee  No.  5,  29-9S-7E,  1,100' 
N.  and  1,650'  W.  of  SE.  corner  of  section. 

St.  Martin  Parish  (Abandon,  Pull  Casing)  — 
The  Texas  Co. — Iberville  Land  Co.  Fee  No.  2, 
117-7S-8E. 

Terrebonne  Parish  (Drill) — The  Texas  Co. — 
L.  L.  and  E.  Co.  Bay  St.  Elaine  No.  1,19-23S-18E., 
380'  S.  and  310'  W.  of  NE.  corner  of  section. 

Webster  Parish  (Abandon) — Service  Drilling 
Co.— Waller  No.  1,  21-23N-11W. 

'±'he  weekly  field  report  for  the  Monroe  and 
Itichiand  area  shows  the  following  new  locations 
and  completions,  with  the  number  of  the  permit, 
ths  locacion,  the  drilling  company,  and  the  well 
number  and  progress  made : 

New  locations : 

Richland  Parish— 14245,  5-15-6E.,  United  Car- 
uon  Co.— J.  A.  Hemler  No.  1,  1,980'  S.  660'  W.  of 
the  E.  14  corner;  14244,  37-15-6E.,  United  Carbon 
Co.— Mrs.  C.  M.  Noble,  Sr.,  No.  2,  805'  W.,  1,498' 
N.  of  the  corner  between  sees.  37,  15-6-7-8. 

New  completions: 

Catahoula  Parish— 140S8,  23-6-5E.,  La.  Gas 
and  Fuel  Co. — Ten  Del  No.  A-1 — Dry  and  Aband. 
2830'. 

Morehouse  Parish — 13504,  33-21-5E.,  La.  Gas 
and  Fuel,  Crossett  No.  26,  Comp.  10-lst.,  2,880- 
RP  685,  TD  2243;  13805,  1-16-6SE.,  Southern 
Carbon  Co.— Ten  Del  No.  13— Comp.  10-4th.,  8, 
1,200,  RP  920,  TD  2152. 

Richland  Ports/i— 14103,  36-17-5E.,  Palmer 
Corp.-Rhymes-Earle  No.  2-Comp.  10-5th.,  29,  301- 
RP  960  TD  2450;  14087,  12-16-5E.,  Palmer  Corp.- 
Rhymes-Eng.  No.  11— 10-6th.,  36,828— RP  810 
TD  2450 ;  13805,  1-16-6T.,  Southern  Carbon  Co.— 
W.  M.  Hallock  No.  1,  B-1  Comp.  10-4,  51,192— RP 
1015,  TD.  2450. 

Union  Pcuish— 14146,  19-22-4,  Bahan-Bahan- 
Tanner  No.  1— Comp.  10-7th.,  7,230,  172— RP 
1060  TD  2177. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  ALP 


A  news  item  from  Geneva  says  that  the  canny 
Swiss,  who  know  more  about  pleasing  tourists 
than  any  other  people,  are  experimenting  with  the 
idea  of  artificially  heating  small  mountain  lakes 
so  that  visiting  firemen  can  go  swimming  in  them. 
If  the  plan  is  a  success,  the  idea  is  to  get  ready 
for  next  summer  by  building  several  Tom  Thumb 
Alps  for  mountain-climbers  who  do  not  like  high 
mountains. 


Sez  You! — All  breadcasts  will  be  put  on  a 
coach-to-coast  network  by  the  National  Broad- 
masting  Co. — Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga- 
zette. 
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Wide  Extension  of  Natural 

Gas  Lines  Predicted  for  State 


By  MR.  TURNER,  Director 

TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL,  human  exertion  employed 
for  the  creation  of  value  requires  power  and 
heat;  the  ability  to  produce  concentrated 
power  in  great  quantities  has  resulted  in  the  rela- 
tively recent  industrial  development  that  is  so  pro- 
foundly affecting  the  world.  In  our  commercial 
history,  we  have  advanced  through  several  stages 
in  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  fuels,  contin- 
uously striving  to  increase  the  flexibility  and 
range  of  energy-transmission. 

The  easy  distribution  of  light,  power  and  heat 
is  the  leading  factor  in  the  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry which  promises  to  correct  some  of  the  seri- 
ous evils  that  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
our  commercial  development.  The  distribution  of 
fuel  in  quantity  in  so  convenient  a  form  and  with 
such  an  attractive  reliability-factor  as  can  be  had 
with  gas,  meets  the  modern  conception  of  efficient 
service. 

Natural  gas  has  been  used  in  this  country  for 
more  than  a  century,  but  recently  it  has  attained  a 
prominence  far  in  excess  of  anything  known  in  its 
earlier  history.  We  may  consider  that  we  are  now 
getting  into  our  real  stride  in  the  utilization  of 
our  natural-gas  resources. 


,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 

In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  wherein 
we  are  accustomed  to  mammoth  achievements,  we 
may  be  inclined  to  accept  casually  the  noteworthy 
technical  and  economic  advances  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  expansion  of  natural-gas  distribu- 
tion. About  three  years  ago,  the  transmission  of 
natural  gas  a  distance  of  more  than  250  miles 
from  its  source  was  first  accomplished,  and  this 
was  really  a  noteworthy  engineering  feat.  Today, 
this  useful  commodity  is  being  transported  twice 
that  distance,  and  lines  are  being  laid  which  will 
carry  gas  more  than  900  miles  from  the  points  of 
occurrence.  Let  us  not  take  such  outstanding  im- 
provements too  much  as  a  matter  of  course;  the 
industry  should  be  congratulated  on  its  long  steps 
forward. 

Improvements  in  mechanical  devices  used  in 
pipe-line  construction  have  contributed  to  wider 
distribution.  Ditching  machines  have  replaced 
pick  and  shovel  methods;  tractors  and  other  ma- 
chines especially  designed  for  the  work  are  used 
in  handling  pipe;  automatic  field-welding  pro- 
cesses have  been  developed ;  improvements  in  pipe- 
manufacture  and  quality,  of  material  have  in- 
creased   our    ability    to    transport    gas    under 


A  flowing  chalk  rock  well  in  Bayou  Black,  the  Pine  Island  field  of  Caddo  Parish, 
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high    pressures.     These    are    some    of    the    en- 
gineering contributions. 

Surveys  Indicate  Assured  Supplies 

On  the  economic  side,  company-surveys  have 
indicated  that  assured  supplies  are  available  to 
meet  certain  new  demands;  with  this  knowledge 
as  a  background,  the  industry  has  received  the 
needed  financial  support.  By  creating  an  increased 
demand  for  steel  products,  the  construction  of 
these  pipe-lines  has  in  itself  been  a  factor  of  so- 
cial and  economic  importance. 

Recent  developments  are  largely  associated 
with  three  principal  gas-producing  areas:  The 
Monroe-Richland  region,  in  Louisiana,  serving  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  country ;  the  territory 
including  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  Panhandles, 
southwestern  Kansas  and  adjacent  areas  which 
may  be  combined  to  serve  the  central  United 
States;  and  the  California  fields,  furnishing  gas 
for  distribution  on  the  Pacific  coast.  While  de- 
velopments in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  indicate 
the  presence  of  major  supplies  of  gas,  as  yet  these 
have  not  been  brought  to  anj-thing  like  complete 
development.  Prom  the  region  surrounding  the 
Texas  Panhandle  lines  are  now  being  built  to  serve 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
numerous  communities  in  the  intervening  terri- 
tory. 

Upon  the  completion  of  these  new  lines,  and 
when  connections  have  been  made  with  some  of 
the  older  systems,  na"tion-wide  distribution  of 
natural  gas  will  be  well  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility, and  the  quantity  of  potential  energy  that 
can  be  transmitted  by  such  pipe-line  systems  may 
only  be  expressed  in  figures  so  large  as  to  remind 
one  of  astronomical  computations. 

Such  extension  of  natural  gas  distribution, 
supplementing  our  great  electi-ical  distributing 
systems  at  points  where  it  is  most  needed,  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  many  new  social  re- 
lationships. The  dependence  of  numerous  com- 
munities for  fuel  upon  a  single  producing  region 
will  focus  attention  upon  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  in  that  region.  Communities 
served  by  natural  gas  will  thus  become  interested 
in  the  eff'icient  production  and  utilization  of  this 
fuel,  and  such  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  waste  may  eventually  have  nation-wide 
effects. 

Initial  Steps  Taken  for  Conservation  Study 

A  realization  of  these  facts,  and  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  increasing  public  interest  in  natural 
gas,  led  the  association  to  express  itself  definitely 
on  the  subject  of  conservation.  A  resolution 
adopted  at  the  natural  gas  convention  at  New 


Orleans  in  May  of  this  year  recommended  that 
natural  gas  conservation  be  made  the  subject  of 
intensive  survey,  and  suggested  that  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  be  requested  to  assist  in 
the  study.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  a  series  of 
conferences  was  held  between  representatives  of 
the  two  organizations,  and  the  Bureau  undertook 
to  review  the  literature  dealing  with  elimination 
of  waste  in  production,  distribution,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  gas,  in  order  that  the  committee 
might  have  information  enabling  it  to  present  a 
plan  for  further  study  at  this  October  meeting. 

By  its  organic  act,  and  through  subsequent 
legislation,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Congress  to  conduct  scientific  and 
technologic  investigations  with  a  view  to  conserv- 
ing mineral  resources  through  the  prevention  of 
waste,  and  to  inquire  into  the  economic  conditions 
affecting  the  mineral  industries.  You  should  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  no 
mandatory  powers.  It  has  no  duty  of  enforce- 
ment. Our  only  purpose  is  to  be  helpful.  In  us 
you  see  an  organization  created  and  conducted 
with  the  sole  aim  of  assisting  the  public  and  the 
mineral  industries  of  this  country  in  solving  such 
technical  and  economic  problems  as  may  confront 
them. 

Maximum  Usefulness  Throughout 
Country  Sought 

It  is  a  governmental  organization  equipped  to 
study  problems  of  mineral-resource  conservation 
from  a  point  of  view  which  insures  consideration 
of  the  inter-relationships  of  the  fuel-producing 
and  fuel-consuming  industries.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  neither  establishes  nor  enforces  any  rules 
or  regulations.  It  is  thus  an  organization  avail- 
able to  assist  such  an  association  as  this.  We  are 
pleased  that  you  have  recognized  the  value  and 
need  of  more  rigid  and  efficient  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  If  you  wish  it,  we  will  assist 
you  in  discovering  and  making  available  the  facts 
regarding  waste  of  gas,  and  in  furthering  the 
conservation  of  this  important  national  resource. 

It  is  easier  to  indicate  waste  than  to  eliminate 
it.  You  know  there  is  waste  in  the  production 
and  the  consumption  of  natural  gas,  and  that 
there  may  be  avoidable  waste  in  its  production, 
distribution  and  usage.  The  extent  and  character 
of  present  waste  should  be  ascertained,  and  some 
comparisons  should  then  be  made  with  previous 
conditions.  It  is  well  known  that  your  industry 
has  not  failed  to  consider  this  problem  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
producers  and  distributors  of  natural  gas  have 
their  individual  problems.  The  present  need,  and 
I  understand  this  is  the     (Continued  on  page  32) 
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Louisiana  Leads  World 

In  Production  of  Shrimp 


By  P.  J.  Rinderle 


FOOD  for  you  and  for  me,  or 
maybe  for  fish,  which  ultimate- 
ly means  more  food  for  you 
and  me  commonly  is  what  the  word 
"shrimp"  denotes. 

The  unflagging  courage  and 
cheerful  sacrifice  of  the  men  who 
catch  them  for  us ;  the  host  of  peo- 
ple whose  livelihood  depends  upon 
this  catch ;  the  fact  that  Louisiana 
cans  nearly  four  times  as  much 
shrimp  as  any  other  state  and  the 
great  wealth  that  this  industry 
brings  to  Louisiana  are  some  of 
the  things  which  the  word  connotes 
and  which  hold  greater  interest. 

When  we  realize  that  Louisiana 
has  about  10,000,000  acres  of  wet 
lands  and  that  these  wet  lands  rep- 
resent the  greatest  natural  fish 
hatcheries  in  the  world,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  state  should  out- 
strip all  other  states  in  the  produc- 
tion of  shrimp.  The  big  question, 
then,  is  how  to  catch  them  and  to  market  them. 

To  begin  with,  Louisiana  has  certain  closed 
seasons — that  is,  months  during  which  shrimp 
can  be  taken  for  bait,  for  home  consumption  or 
for  local  markets,  but  not  for  large  scale  com- 
mercial purposes,  such  as  for  canning.  In  inside 
tidal  waters,  the  closed  seasons  are  from  June  15 
to  August  15  and  from  December  1  to  March  15.  In 


lirimp   trawl   operated  from 
power-boat. 


outside  state  waters,  closed  seasons 
are  from  June  15  to  August  15  and 
from  February  1  to  March  15.  In 
international  waters,  beyond  the 
three-mile  limt,  the  closed  season 
extends  from  June  15  to  August  15. 
Take  the  cases  of  Golden 
Meadow  and  Empire,  two  thriving 
Louisiana  communities — and  there 
are  more  of  them — whose  very  ex- 
istence is  almost  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  the  shrimp  industry. 
There,  right  now,  hardy  men, 
whose  faces  carry  the  stains  of  the 
sun  and  whose  bodies  have  been 
lashed  by  many  a  wave,  can  be 
seen  estranging  themselves  from 
their  families  and  going  into  open 
waters  to  make  a  haul.  Through 
a  bayou  or  a  canal  they  journey  in 
small  fishing  smacks  into  a  lake  or 
the  Gulf.  They  will  be  gone  for 
about  a  week,  with  two  men  to 
each  boat  and  a  number  of  boats 


Shrimp    on    dryins    pl.-ittoim    protected    ag'ainst    rain    1>; 


in  the  fleet. 

When  the  shrimp  season  opens  August  15  and 
for  about  six  weeks  thereafter  these  men  take 
their  shrimp  in  seines.  These  they  drag  them- 
selves in  water  up  to  their  waists  and  often  above 
that.  Great  physical  strength,  as  well  as  moral 
courage,  is  needed  to  combat  the  onslaught  of  the 
waves  against  their  bodies  and  against  the  seines. 
When  the  drag  is  over,  the  seine  is 
loaded  onto  the  fishing  smack  and  the 
shrimp  are  taken  out. 

After  these  first  six  weeks,  and  dur- 
ing them  to  some  extent,  the  catch  is 
made  with  the  use  of  trawls.  These  are 
drpgged  through  the  water  by  the  fish- 
ing smacks  and  each  haul  usually  brings 
a  reward  of  from  one  to  ten  210~pound 
barrels  of  shrimp.  Meanwhile,  an 
auxiliary  fleet  of  ice  boats  is  in  busy 
touch  with  the  trawlers,  taking  the 
catch  at  regular  intervals  and  rushing 
the  shrimp  back  to  the  base  for  delivery 
to  the  canning  factories  or  to  the  mar- 
ket.   Fourteen  hundred  of  these  trawl 
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boats  are  in  constant  operation  during  the  open  Fisheries  of  the  United   States  at  Washington 

gg^SQ^g  will  find  the  reason  for  fewer  shrimp  this  year. 

At   the    canning    factories,   the    shrimp    are  Through  these  investigations,  it  is  hoped  to  learn 

stored  in  ice  until  they  are  needed.  The  ice,  in-  more  about  the  life  and  habits  of  these  important 

cidentally     not   onlv   preserves   them,   but   also  aquatic  inhabitants.   When  more  is  known  about 

makes    peeling— removal    of    head    and    shell—  their  private  life,  then  what  will  have  to  be  done 

much  easier.    This  peeling  is  done  by  hand  by  to  guard  against  a  famine,  if  a  famine  is  impend- 

youno-  men  and  women  who  are  paid  one  cent  ing,  will  be  much  easier. 

a  pound  and  make  about  $2.50  a  day.  The  peeled  To  picture  a  mountain  of  shrimp  weighing 
shrimp  are  washed  in  two  or  more  changes  of  35,000,000  pounds  taxes  the  imagination.  Yet 
water  and  then  are  ready  for  blanching,  that  is,  this  was  the  amount  which  was  taken  from  Lou- 
boiling  in  salt  water,  which  is  done  by  suspend-  isiana  waters  last  year.  Some  of  these  shrimp 
ing  them  in  a  wire  basket  into  boiling  brine.  Next,  were  sent  fresh  to  the  markets  and  were  con- 
the  shrimp  are  put  on  carriers  where  they  are  sumed  by  the  general  public  for  food  or  for 
cooled  bv  blowers,  and  then  graded.  They  are  bait.  A  large  share  of  them  found  their  way  into 
finally  packed  into  cans  by  hand,  each  can  first  the  various  canning  factories  and  from  there  to 
being  weighed.  The  value  of  this  canned  product  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  many  foreign 
amounts  to  around  $2,500,000  annually.  countries.   Greece  eats  Louisiana  shrimp;  so  does 

Now  for  a  few  figures :  Louisiana  has  about  Belgium  and  other  European  countries.   London- 

28    large    shrimp    canning    factories    scattered  ers  are  fond  of  them  and  consume  large  quanti- 

throughout  the  state.    Last  year  these  factories  ties.  They  call  them  "spawns." 

packed  a  little  over  400,000  cases.  In  order  to  get  • 

a  comparative  picture  and  to  paint  Louisiana's  „      „,           .       AgJ     '    r>  i^i  Wilrf 

commanding  lead  in  the  matter  of  production,  the  CrO   fV €St  IS  /±(IVICC  10  VrUCl 

following  figures  are  given.  They  are  the  shrimp  DuclclinQS 

pack   totals  for  the   year  1927,   1928   and   1929  y 

added  together :  Horace  Greeley's  famous  "Go  west,  young  man, 

,     .  ,                                                  i9i7i!i7  go  west,"  may  have  been  followed  on  occasion 

Louisiana     1,217,617  &                 '             '                           ,     ,  ,       , ,                i  <<  i      i    u 

Mississippi    392,674  with  an  inner  urge  suggested  by  the  word    duck. 

^f°l^'^    IVt'lll  At  any  rate  the  advice  can  now  be  juggled  to 

Alabama     231,693  •'                                                                    ,  ,, 

Florida   213,389  read,  "Go  west,  young  duck,  go  west. 

^T^^'fu    "y^":i"A"'W"' ^ll'lll  Out  in  Kansas — a  state  which  some  may  sup- 
North  and  South   Carolina   86,729  ,   t  -i               t-v 

pose  from  both  the  geography  and  Literary  Di- 

■^o*^'   2,605,731  ggg|.   sm-veys   to   be   somewhat  dry — wild   ducks 

By  judging  these  figures  a  little,  we  find  that  seem  to  have  found  a  particularly  ideal  haven. 

Louisiana  packs  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  "You  know,  Carlos,"  wrote  Alva  Clapp,  state 

any  other  state,  packs  more  than  half  the  total  of  fish  and  game  warden,  to  Carlos  Avery,  president 

all  other  states  and  twice  as  much  as  the  entire  of  the  American  Game  Protective  Association,  at 

east  coast.  his  headquarters  in  New  York,  "when  conditions 

Louisiana's   lead   is   obviously   overwhelming  here  are  unfavorable  for  one  sort  of  plant  that  the 

but  the  situation  this  year  is  not  as  roseate.  The  ducks  eat,  they  become  favorable  for  another  sort, 

production  of  canned  shrimp  in  August,  1929,  was  "When  the  drought  tried  to  dry  up  the  lakes  it 

125,000    cases    as    compared    with    only    76,000  affected  part  of  the  duck  food  supply,  but  left 

cases  this  August.   Again,  during  September  of  margins    of   flooded   banks    just   the   thing    for 

1929,  Louisiana  packed  86,000  cases  but  Septem-  growth  of  smartweed  and  wild  flax,  which  the 

ber,  1930,  registered  80,000  cases.     The  reason  ducks  appear  to  like  equally  well.    I've  noticed 

for  this  does  not  seem  to  be  known,  according  that  ducks  concentrate  in  tremendous  clouds  on 

to    Robert    S.    Leovy,    general    manager    of   the  Cheyenne  Lake  and  Meade  County  State  Lake 

Southern  Canners  Association,  New  Orleans.  This  all  winter,  never  thinking  of  going  further  south, 

association  represents  a  co-operative  efi'ort  on  the  "Such  ducks  as  come  our  way  will  be  well  taken 

part  of  the  big  packers  to  increase  consumption  care  of.    We'll  feed  them  Kansas  grain  if  neces- 

through  advertising,  to  gather  statistics,  and  in  sary." 

other  ways,  to  further  the  development  of  this  All  sportsmen  of  America  are  rejoicing  at  the 
great  Louisiana  industry.  success  of  Mr.  Clapp,  Senator  Allen  and  Con- 
Probably  the  investigations  which  are  now  gressman  Hope  in  securing  federal  funds  to 
being  carried  on  by  the  State  Department  of  establish  a  perpetual  sanctuary  for  waterfowl  in 
Conservation  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Kansas  Clieyenne  Bottoms. 
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Possibilities  of  Oyster  Production  in  Louisiana 

By  JAMES  N.  McCONNELL,  Engineer  and  Director,  Oyster  Division 


GLANCE  at  any  map  showing  Louisiana's  coast 
,  line  with  its  innumerable  shallow  bays,  in- 
"  lets  and  Bayous!  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  cultivation  of  oysters  immediately  realizes 
that  Louisiana  is  most  lavishly  endowed  by 
nature  with  everything  needed  for  the  natural 
propagation  of  the  oyster.  Its  coastal  territory 
offers  a  breeding  ground  par  excellence  and  the 
flavor  and  texture  of  the  Louisiana  oyster  is  un- 
excelled. 

The  out-pouring  of  fresh  water  into  the 
Atchafalaya  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
the  Atchafalaya  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  car- 
ried along  our  coast  line  by  the  winds,  tides  and 
currents  brings  about  conditions  that  are  ideal 
for  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  the  oys- 
ter. The  fresh  water  produces  favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  growth  of  the  principal  foods  of 
the  oyster,  furnishes  the  young  oyster  or  "spat" 
with  the  proper  mixture  of  fresh  and  salt  water 
necessary  for  its  development  and  limits  the 
abundance  of  its  greatest  enemy,  the  conch  or 
drill  as  it  is  usually  called,  which  is  always  killed 
by  the  influx  of  fresh  water. 

Louisiana  has  a  larger  territory  available  for 
oyster  culture  than  all  of  the  other  coastal  states 
combined.  In  Louisiana  waters  the  oyster  reaches 
maturity  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years, 
whereas  in  northern  waters  from  three  to  five 
years  is  required  to  obtain  the  same  result.  Lou- 
isiana waters  thei-efore  produce  two  crops  to  one 
produced  in  the  colder  waters  of  our  northern 
competitors.  The  open  winters  in  the 
South  make  it  possible  for  the  fish- 
ing of  oysters  to  be  carried  on  during 
the  entire  season,  which  is  from 
September  the  1st  to  May  the  1st. 
These  facts  coupled  with  experienced 
labor,  which  is  at  all  times  available, 
at  a  reasonable  figure,  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  capital  to  Louisiana 
as  the  logical  place  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  oyster  industry. 

It  only  remains  for  the  native 
Louisianian  to  advertise  his  state  to 
the  world  as  the  logical  place  in 
which  to  cultivate  and  pack  oysters 
in  order  to  advance  Louisiana  from 
third  position  which  it  now  occupies 
in  oyster  production  to  first  position 
where  it  rightfully  belongs. 


For  the  information  of  those  interested  as  to 
the  possible  proceeds  which  can  be  expected 
under  very  favorable  conditions  the  following  in- 
formation is  given  from  a  record  kept  on  eight 
acres  of  oyster  bottoms  in  Plaquemines  Parish 
for  the  season  1927-1928. 


Equipment 

1  52  ft.   gas   boat   fully   equipped $7,500.00 

2  oyster    skiffs     

1  cabin    and    equipment 

Misc.   tools,   tongs,   etc 

Fencing,  9  rolls  heavy  galvanized  wire 

@  $14.60  per  roll 

Posts     

Operating 

Salary — 3    men  for   8   months    @    $120  per 

month    $2, 

Food  and  tobacco — 3  men  (or  8  months  @ 

$75.00    per    month     

Fuel — for    2  0    trips    to    natural    reefs    for 

seed  oysters   

Canal  fees  for  20  trips  to  natural  reefs  for 

seed    oysters    

Insurance — fire,  tornado  and  liability    .... 
Survey  of  bed  by  state  for  lease 

Rental  from  state   @  $1.00  per  acre.  . 

Tonnage  license  from  state 

Dredging   license   from   state 


nitlal 

Depreci- 

Mainte- 

3ost 

ation  % 

nance 

500.00 

10 

$750.00 

450.00 

10 

45.00 

500.00 

10 

50.00 

100.00 

100 

100.00 

128.50 

100 

128.50 

60.00 

60 

25.00 

480.00 

520.00 

200.00 

11.00 

8.00 

3.60 

50.00 


TOTAL    $5,851.00 

Production — 15,000  sacks  @  $1.00  per  sack 

on  bedding  ground   

Costs    


$15,000.00 
5,851.00 


NET  PROFIT 


The  piece  of  bedding  ground  from  which  this 
record  was  taken  is  owned  by  an  experienced 
oyster  man  and  shows  what  is  possible  under  ex- 
perienced supervision.  These  oysters  were  all 
sold  to  the  counter  trade  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 


Dredging  Oysters  in  Louisiana  waters  with  modern  equipment. 
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Observations  on  the  Louisiana  Oyster  ^^ginZl) 


By  MARTIN  D.  BURKENROAD 


Food  and  Environment 

The  environment  of  the  Louisiana  oyster 
seems  to  be  different  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  the  oyster  of  the  northern  coast.  The  lack  of 
great  temperature  changes,  i.e.,  no  winter  ice, 
the  high  temperature  of  summer,  and  the  great 
variations  in  salinity,  make  seasonal  changes  in 
the  Louisiana  marsh  difficult  to  interpret,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  obtained  by  workers  in 
northern  waters.  The  periodicity  of  cyclical 
events   in   the   life   history   of   both   oyster   and 


Market-bound 

shrimp  here  seem  to  be  connected  with  relative 
salinity  rather  than  with  temperature  changes. 

The  oyster  seems  to  grow  fat  (excluding  from 
this  term  the  plumpness  induced  by  osmosis)  in 
winter,  when  the  water  is  almost  fresh.  (Feb- 
ruary water  temperature  about  sixteen  degrees 
Centigrade)  and  to  be  thin  during  the  high 
salinities  and  temperature  of  autumn. 

It  was  noted  that  oysters,  fat  and  in  good 
condition,  on  reefs  reached  by  Mississippi  River 
overflow,  contained  diatoms  that  were  apparently 
of  fresh-water  types,  and  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  river  itself.  Stomach  contents  samples  are 
being  taken  from  time  to  time,  and  from  oysters 
on  different  reefs.  The  diatoms  contained  in 
them  are  being  identified  by  Mr.  Paul  Conger  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute;  the  writer  hopes  thus 


to  follow  the  seasonal  changes  in  oyster  food,  and 
to  correlate  these  changes  with  the  fatness  of 
the  oyster  and  with  environmental  conditions. 

Since  the  temperature  of  Louisiana  waters  is 
usually  well  above  the  critical  point  below  which 
ciliary  action  (and  therefore  feeding)  ceases  in 
northern  oysters,  and  since  all  oysters  observed 
have  been  feeding,  except  in  certain  cases  where 
the  water  had  become  and  remained  perfectly 
fresh  through  river  discharges,  it  seems  possible 
that  salinity  is  the  important  factor  here,  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  the  growth  and  fatness  of  the 
oyster.  Temperature,  however,  may  or  may  not  be 
the  chief  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  microscopic 
plants  on  which  the  oyster  feeds. 

Oysters  have  not  been  observed  to  be  feeding 
on  the  abundant  animal  plankton  nor  on  debris, 
as  northern  oysters  were  found  doing  by  Nelson. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  most 
abundant  debris  in  our  waters  is  derived  from 
marsh  grass,  which  northern  oysters,  in  feeding 
experiments,  refused  (G.  W.  Martin,  1923). 

Spawning 

Spawning  in  the  Louisiana  oyster  has  not  yet 
been  observed  by  the  writer,  Dr.  T.  C.  Nelson 
says  that  0.  Virginica  in  all  parts  of  its  range, 
spawns  after  the  water  temperature  reaches 
twenty  (20)  degrees  C,  and  that  subsequent 
spawnings  occur  only  after  a  two  (2)  degree  in- 
crease in  temperature  has  occurred.  It  seems  pos- 
sible to  the  writer  that  spawning  in  Louisiana  oc- 
curs at  the  time  of  change  from  lesser  to  greater 
salinity,  and  that  this  change  may  provide  the 
reproductive  stimulus,  rather  than  temperature 
increase.  The  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
various  bodies  of  water ;  their  shape,  proximity  to 
river  discharges,  accessibility  to  tides,  etc.,  may, 
by  the  dfferences  in  the  salinity  of  their  waters, 
produce  the  long  spawning  season  which  occupies 
the  whole  summer.  In  this  connection,  it  has  been 
noted  that  water  temperatures  throughout  the 
marsh  are  quite  uniform,  at  the  same  air  tem- 
peratures, so  that  all  parts  of  the  marsh  will 
probably  reach  twenty  (20)  degrees  at  the  same 
time,  while  oysters  of  different  parts  spawn  at 
different  times    (Moore). 

Tidal  flow  in  the  oyster  bearing  region  of 
Louisiana  is  extremely  variable,  being  strongly 
dependent  upon  locality,  wind  direction,  and 
season.   It  therefore,  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
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tides  affect  oyster  larvae  here  as  Prytherch  has 
reported  for  Northern  waters. 

Enemies 

The  conch  (identified  by  Moore  as  Purpura) 
is  reported  to  be  a  very  destructive  enemy  of  the 
oyster.  It  has  a  strong  radula  and  a  long  probos- 
cis, and  is  therefore  well  equipped  for  drilling 
oyster  shells.  However,  the  writer  has  seen  no 
drilled  shells  yet.  The  secretions  of  the  purple 
gland  of  this  mollusc  do  not  harm  the  oyster,  as 
they  had  been  reported  to  do  by  fishermen. 

The  conch  seems  to  be  killed  by  a  lowering  of 
salinity  harmless  to  the  oyster.  It  is  very  rare 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  at  present. 

The  mussel  may  probably  be  classed  as  a  com- 
mensal. It  does  not  seem  to  compete  with  the 
oyster  for  food,  but  merely  uses  the  shells  as 
supports.  It  thrives  in  water  of  low  salinity. 

Mnemiopsis  Mccradyi  (a  new  variety  to  be 
described  by  the  writer)  is  an  extremely  abun- 
dant "jellyfish"  of  the  region,  which  is  found 
throughout  the  year.  It  seems  probable,  from  the 
stages  seen  in  February,  that  its  spring  maxi- 
mum in  numbers  will  come  near  the  spawning 
period  of  the  oyster.  Nelson  has  shown  that  a 
close  relative  of  this  jellyfish  eats  numbers  of 
oyster  larvae,  and  that  in  years  when  Mnemiopsis 
is  abundant,  there  is  a  poor  fall  of  spat.  Since 
our  jellyfish  is  a  general  plankton  feeder,  and  is 
numerous,  it  may  be  an  important  destructive 
factor. 

Bucephalus,  a  larval  trematode  which  lives  in 
the  internal  organs  of  oysters  has  been  reported 
as  a  common  and  deadly  parasite  in  northern 
waters,  (Tennant).  None  have  been  seen  here 
yet. 

Don't  judge  the  Neanderthal  man  too  harshly. 
What  will  future  archeologists  think  of  us  if  they 
dig  up  comic  strips? — Hartford  Times. 


Pearl-Oyster  Studies  in  Hawaii 
Successful 


According  to  reports  received  from  Dr.  P.  S. 
Galtsoff,  the  expedition  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Whippoor- 
ivill  to  Pearl  and  Hermes  Reef,  1,500  miles  north- 
west of  Honolulu,  under  Doctor  Galtsofl's  direc- 
tion, was  successfully  completed  when  the  vessel 
returned  on  August  30,  The  expedition  spent  six 
weeks  working  on  the  newly  discovered  pearl- 
oyster  resources  of  that  region,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  survey  of  waters  adjacent  to 


Honolulu  that  might  be  suitable  for  oy.ster  cul- 
ture. 

According  to  Doctor  Galtsoff's  report,  the 
work  was  carried  out  under  difficult  conditions 
and  was  made  possible  only  by  the  excellent  co- 
operation of  Lieut.  M.  M.  Nelson,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Whippoorivill,  and  the  crew.  The 
party,  including  three  divei's,  established  a  camp 
on  Southeast  Island  inside  the  lagoon,  while  the 
ship  was  anchored  and  stood  by  in  the  open  ocean 
about  14  miles  from  the  island.  The  officers  and 
the  crew  not  only  assisted  in  bringing  the  party 
to  the  island  but  actually  participated  in  survey- 
ing this  almost  uncharted  reef.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  work  a  chain  of  signals,  .35  feet  high,  was 
erected  along  the  outer  reef  and  on  some  of  the 
islands.  Three  high  signals  were  planted  in 
shallow  water  in  the  middle  of  the  lagoon.  The 
position  of  the  main  signals  was  determined  by 
astronomical  observations;  the  location  of  other 
marks  and  buoys  was  obtained  by  means  of  a 
range  finder.  One  hundred  stations  were  made  in 
the  lagoon.  Besides  ordinary  hydrographic  obser- 
vations, there  were  obtained  at  each  station 
quantitative  data  regarding  the  abundance  of  the 
pearl  oysters.  For  that  purpose  three  divers  were 
directed  to  swim  and  dive  continuously  for  not 
less  than  one  hour  at  each  station. 

The  following  are  the  main  results  of  the  sur- 
vey: Pearl  oysters  represent  a  valuable  source  of 
mother-of-pearl  and  pearls.  The  beds  are  badly 
depleted  and  if  not  protected  will  be  totally  de- 
stroyed in  a  short  time.  One-year-old  oysters  are 
nearly  completely  absent ;  this  indicates  that  last 
year's  set  was  destroyed  by  fishing  operations. 
This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  young 
oysters  attach  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  shells  of  the  old  oysters;  and  when  the  latter 
were  taken,  the  small  ones  perished. 

Inasmuch  as  the  pearl  beds  in  Pearl  and 
Hermes  Reef  are  the  only  known  pearl  resources 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  because 
the  present  method  of  fishing  is  destructive.  Doc- 
tor Galtsoff  recommends  that  the  pearl  fishery  in 
Pearl  and  Hermes  Reef  be  closed  until  the  beds 
reestablish  themselves. 

Doctor  Galtsoff  is  returning  to  Washington 
early  in  October,  bringing  with  him  a  good  col- 
lection of  shells,  together  with  abundant  biologi- 
cal material  collected  in  the  course  of  the  survey. 
A  number  of  photographs  were  taken,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  take  both  still  and  moving 
pictures  under  water.  This  expedition  was  fi- 
nanced jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
the  Hawaiian  Government.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment also  cooperated  by  furnishing  the  vessel  and 
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EDITORIAL 


A  MONTHLY  REVIEW 


In  October,  1930,  the  Louisiana  Conservation 
Department  inaugurated  the  publication  of  the 
"Louisiana  Conservation  Review,"  as  a  monthly 
to  succeed  the  bi-monthly  "Louisiana  Conserva- 
tion Nevi's,"  published  by  the  former  adminis- 
tration. 

We  hope  thus  to  keep  in  closer  touch  vi'ith 
those  already  interested  in  conservation  and  to 
awaken  a  new  interest  amo«g  those  who  have 
heretofore  ignored  the  activities  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Review  is  distributed,  free,  to  schools, 
business  and  professional  men,  and  will  be  mailed 
to  the  general  public  upon  request.  Conservation 
will  be  most  effective  when  the  citizens  of  the 
present  generation  begin  to  realize  the  duty  they 
owe  the  future  generations  to  prevent  the  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

The  Reviev,',  therefore,  will  not  only  record  the 
accomplishments  of  the  various  Divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  but  will  give  its 
readers  a  gist  and  review  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  conservation  in  which  the  nation  and  the 
various  states  are  concerned. 


NEW  MUSEUM 


Commissioner  of  Conservation  Maestri  has 
opened  at  237  Royal  Street  a  museum  that  should 
have  an  appealing  interest  for  both  visitors  and 
home  folks.  In  conjunction  with  it  there  is  to  be 
given  daily  a  motion  picture  show  depicting  the 
natural  resources  of  Louisiana. 

Many  Louisianians  perhaps  do  not  know 
that — 

Louisiana  produces  more  fur  pelts  than  any 
other  state,  Canada  or  Alaska. 


There  are  more  sea  birds  along  its  coastal 
stretch  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  State  with  the  old-time 
abundance  of  wild  game  life. 

There  are  more  kinds  of  trees  within  its  bor- 
ders than  any  other  state. 

Louisiana  has  the  greatest  natural  fish  hatch- 
eries in  the  world  and  leads  all  states  in  produc- 
tion of  fish  and  aquatic  foods. 

It  has  the  greatest  natural  foundations  for 
oyster  producing  that  are  now  known. 

It  has  apparently  inexhaustible  salt  supplies. 

Louisiana's  great  production  of  oil,  sulphur 
and  lumber  long  ago  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

Five  hundred  different  exhibits  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  museum  emphasizing  the  foregoing  facts. 
They  include  mounted  specimens  of  the  world's 
largest  bullfrogs,  now  much  in  demand  by  epi- 
cures ;  of  the  muskrat  whose  fur  goes  all  over  the 
world ;  of  the  many  birds  to  be  found  in  the  State, 
including  the  indigo  bunting,  nonpareil,  scarlet 
tanager,  the  cardinal,  the  grosbeck  and  the  mock- 
ingbird. There  are  exhibit  cases  showing  the  va- 
rieties of  ducks  in  our  marshes,  including  the 
American  mersanger,  the  summer  mallard,  the 
pintail,  the  common  scaup  duck  and  the  blue- 
wing  teal. 

The  museum  is  to  remain  open  daily.  It  ought 
to  become  of  special  attraction  to  school  children 
of  all  grades  and  be  informative  and  interesting 
to  all  classes  of  Orleanians,  to  say  nothing  of 
visitors  who  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 


AN  IRISH  FISHERMAN'S  PRAYER 

By  Cathal  O'Bryne 

Christ  is  the  Seed! 
The  Harvest  is  Christ! 
From  Life's  ripening-mead 
When   God's   autimm   is   red 
Into  His  granary 
Be  we  harvested. 

From  green  youth  to  age, 

From  white  age  to  death, 

Fond,   foolish   or   sage — 

From   the   hour  that   life  found   us 

May  Thy  two  hands,  O  Christ! 

Be  around  us. 

Christ  is  the   Sea! 

Christ  is  the  Fish! 

When  from  earth-thrall  set  free — • 

In  God's  trawling-net  spread 

On  the  waves  of  the  world 

Be  we  gathered. 

From  death  to  the  end 
That  is  no  end  but  a  growth 
In  the  love   of  a  Friend. 
To  that,  far  pleasant  homing 
Guide   Thou,  O  White  Christ! 
Our  shoreward  coming. 

— In  The  Catholic  World  (New  York) 
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p.  A.   CLOUTIER 


REQUIEM 

E'er  since  the  year  of  nineteen-eight 

He  has  loyally  served  his  native  state. 

No  matter  what  the  call 

Or  where  the  quest, 

North,  South,  East,  or  West, 

In  heat  or  cold  or  ivind  or  rain 

She  never  had  to  call  in  vain. 

And  now  that  the  great  God  above 

Has  taken  him  to  eternal  love. 

No  crash  of  gun  or  roll  of  drum 

Heralds  a  life  that's  done 

A  raxe  well  run. 

Naught  but  an  auto  wreck,  a  road  beside, 

Marks  the  place  where  Cloutier  died. 

But  letters  of  gold  on  marble  shaft 

Would  be  no  better  epitaph 

For  ivhen  he  answered  duty's  call 

He  gave  his  life,  his  all. 

E.  B.  Cope. 


teemed  and  efficient  co-workers  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  who  passed 
away  in  line  of  duty  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  October  17,  1930. 

Mr.  Cloutier  had  been  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Conservation  since 
the  yea  rof  1908,  over  twenty-two  years. 
In  that  long  period  he  had  endeared  him- 
self to  each  and  every  member  of  the 
division  in  which  he  served  during  sev- 
eral administrations. 

As  an  enforcement  ofRcer,  he  made 
himself  valuable  to  the  Department  by 
reason  of  his  kind  disposition,  and  by 
serving  his  Division  in  a  courteous  man- 
ner that  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The 
entire  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  deplores  his  loss,  and  ex- 
tends heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
wife  and  family. 

Commenting  on  the  passing  of  so 
valuable  a  servant  of  conservation,  Com- 
missioner Robert  S.  Maestri  paid  this 
tribute  to  him : 

"In  the  death  of  P.  A.  Cloutier, 
I  feel  that  the  Department  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  efficient  employees. 
During  the  years  that  he  has  held 
the  position  of  Assistant  Director  of 
Enforcement,  he  has  performed  his 
duties  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  various  commissioners  under 
whom  he  has  served. 
I  "Not  only  has  he  endeared  him- 

self to  each  and  every  member  of 
this  organization  by  his  deep  sense  of  duty 
and  strong  personality,  but  particularly  by 
his  courteous  behavior  toward  his  fellowmen 
and  co-workers. 

"In  his  dealings  with  enforcement  mat- 
ters, though  firm  in  his  attitude  toward  vio- 
lators, he  has  always  commanded  the  respect 
even  of  those  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
bring  to  justice  in  the  course  of  his  duties." 


P.  A.  CLOUTIER 
Assistant  Director  of  Enforcement 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow  that  we 
chronicle  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  highly  es- 


PINES 

By  Anderson  M.  Scruggs 

These  are  the  trees  for  hill  folk — men  that  toll 

On   cabined   slopes,   men    on   whose   weathered  faces 
Is  carved  the  story  of  the  flinty  soil, 

Whose  speech  is  stark  like  pines  in  rocky  places. 
Crowning-  gaunt  hills  where  rows  of  ragged  corn 

Wrench  from  earth's  scrawny  breast  the   season's  yield, 
There  you  will  find  the  pines — tall  kings  that  scorn 

The  soft,  rich  lowland  and  the  fertile  field. 

There  are  no  stauncher  friends  of  man  on  earth 

Than    these    bleak    pines    whose    rugged,    stoic    arms 

Lift  up  no  leaf  to  greet  the  summer's  mirth. 

Who   stand  unmoved  by  winter's  dark  alarms. 

Steadfast  through  all  the  years,  in  sun  and  snow. 
It  is  not  strange  that  hill  folk  love  them  so. 

— From  the  New  York  Sun. 
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Musk-Ox  Herd  Passes  Quar- 
antine and  Starts  to  Alaska 


The  expei-imental  herd  of  34  musk-oxen  which 
arrived  in  New  York  from  Greenland  on  Sep- 
tember 15  is  now  on  its  way  to  Alaska  after 
safely  passing  a  month's  quarantine  at  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  Quarantine  Station,  at  Athe- 
nia,  N.  J.,  says  Dr.  W.  B.  Bell,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  transferring  these  animals 
to  Alaska  in  an  effort  to  re-establish  musk-oxen 
in  the  Territory.  Doctor  Bell,  who  accompanied 
the  shipment  as  far  as  Jersey  City,  says  that  the 
animals  were  traveling  comfortably,  taking  food 
and  water  as  usual,  and  exhibiting  no  undue  ex- 
citement. They  were  in  excellent  health  during 
the  quarantine  period,  with  no  trace  of  disease. 

Half  of  the  musk-oxen  are  young,  born  this 
ye^r.  and  the  other  half  are  a  year  old  or  more. 
When  they  reached  New  York  from  Greenland 
their  diet  was  changed  from  native  hay,  on  which 
they  were  fed  during  the  trip,  to  alfalfa  hay, 
which  they  ate  readily  and  on  which  they  seemed 
to  thrive.  During  the  entire  period  they  have 
been  confined  in  roomy  crates.  The  animals 
were  loaded  on  two  steel  express  cars  and  taken  to 
Jersey  City,  where  they  started  on  their  trip  to 
Chicago.  The  express  and  railroad  officials  are 
interested  in  the  shipment  and  have  made 
thorough  preparations  for  the  animals'  comfort 
and  safety.  At  Seattle  they  will  be  transferred 
to  the  S.  S.  Y'ukon  for  the  seven  days'  journey  to 
Seward,  Alaska,  whence  they  will  go  via  the 
Alaska  Railroad  to  the  Reindeer  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  at  College, 
near  Fairbanks. 

Traveling  in  the  same  cars  with  the  musk 
oxen  on  their  long  journey  are  Lawrence  J.  Pal- 
mer, in  charge  of  the  Alaska  Reindeer  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  Charles  H.  Rouse,  assistant, 
who  keep  the  animals  under  close  supervision  and 
attend  to  their  needs.  These  men  will  have  charge 
of  the  musk-oxen  investigations  to  be  conducted 
at  the  station. 


And  Quit  Being  an  Icicle. — Discussing  the 
trade  cycles,  Sam  Hill,  in  The  Cincinnati  Enquir- 
er, says  what  the  country  needs  is  a  buy-cycle. 

Well,  all  it  has  to  do  is  use  its  try-cycle. 


Funeral  Rites  for  P,  A.  Cloutier 
Held  at  Campti 


State  Geiine  V^arden  Dies  of  Injuries  Sustained 
in  Automobile  Accident 


Shreveport,  Oct.  17. — Funeral  services  for  P. 
Albert  Cloutier,  62  years  old,  of  Campti,  La., 
state  game  warden,  who  died  at  a  local  sanitarium 
Friday  night  at  9:25  o'clock  from  injuries  suf- 
fered in  an  automobile  accident  near  Curtis  last 
Monday  afternoon,  were  held  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  Catholic  church  at  Campti,  with  Father 
J.  B.  Plutz  officiating.  Interment  was  in  the 
Campti  cemetery,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ahearn  funeral  home. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  car  in  which 
Mr.  Cloutier  was  riding  was  being  driven  by  B. 
Lively  of  Columbia,  La.,  assistant  to  Mr.  Cloutier. 
The  car  ran  off  the  road  and  turned  over.  Mr. 
Lively  was  only  slightly  injured  and  after  being 
treated  at  the  Charity  hospital,  he  was  dis- 
charged. E.  Hutchins  of  Shreveport,  who  hap- 
pened to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  pulled 
the  two  men  out  of  the  car  and  carried  them  to 
a  doctor's  office  in  Bossier  City,  where  they  were 
given  first  aid.  No  reason  was  assigned  for  the 
car  overturning,  although  the  men  were  said  to 
have  been  driving  at  a  fairly  high  rate  of  speed. 
Mr.  Cloutier  suffered  a  fractured  skull.  He 
lingered  unconscious  for  more  than  four  days.  He 
had  served  the  Louisiana  state  conservation  de- 
partment for  22  years  as  state  game  warden. 

Mr.  Cloutier  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Edna  Cloutier;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  George  Hollings- 
hed,  of  Woodside,  La. ;  two  sons,  Gordon  and  Al- 
bert Cloutier,  Jr.,  of  Campti;  four  brothers,  F. 
A.  Cloutier,  Sr.,  P.  J.  Cloutier,  Rene  Cloutier,  all 
of  Natchitoches,  and  J.  E.  Cloutier  of  Campti, 
and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  William  McKnight,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Prudhomme  and  Miss  Amelie  Cloutier, 
all  of  Natchitoches. 


Painless  Worker. — "I  am  sorry,"  said  the  den- 
tist, "but  you  can  not  have  an  appointment  with 
me  this  afternoon.  I  have  eighteen  cavities  to  fill." 
And  he  picked  up  his  golf-bag  and  went  out. 


"Birds  Sing  By  Request 

"If  America  doesn't  conserve  its  wild  life,  song 
birds  will  sing  by  request,  probably  on  mechani- 
cal records ;  deer,  bear,  raccoon  will  be  seen  only 
in  zoos  and  m.useums,  and  wildfowl  will  be  only 
a  name,"  according  to  Carlos  Avery,  president  of 
the  American  Game  Protective  Association.  "We 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  not  only  conserve  but 
to  restore  all  wild  life,  particularly  now  that 
drought,  forest  fires  and  floods  have  destroyed 
so  many  of  the  wild  folk  and  fish." 
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Federal  Refusal  of  Oil  Permits  Argued  in  Court 


The  Administration  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  furtherance  of  oil  conservation  of 
rejecting  all  applications  for  oil  and  gas  pros- 
pecting permits  on  the  public  domain,  announced 
in  March,  1929,  by  President  Hoover,  vs^as  sup- 
ported in  arguments  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  Oct.  14,  pre- 
sented in  eight  cases  testing  the  legality  of  the 
Government's  action  thereunder. 

Five  western  States,  Colorado,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Montana  and  Wyoming,  whose  territory 
includes  large  portions  of  the  public  domain 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  were  granted 
permission  by  the  court  prior  to  the  opening  of 
arguments  to  file  briefs  in  the  test  proceedings 
and  participate  in  the  oral  argument. 

The  court  granted  this  permission  on  state- 
ments of  counsel  on  behalf  of  these  States  that 
they  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation.  The  motions  already  presented  on  be- 
half of  Wyoming  and  Colorado  allege  that  the 
Federal  Government's  policy  "unduly  retards  the 
development"  of  oil  and  gas  resources  within  the 
States  and  seriously  affects  the  States'  growth 
and  prosperity. 

The  cases  were  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
by  the  Government  after  writs  of  mandamus  were 
granted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  reinstate  or  accept  for  filing  applications 
for  permits  to  prospect  for  oil  and  gas  on  the 
public  domain. 

President's  Announcement 

The  cases  were  begun  as  a  result  of  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur, made  just  following  the  President's  an- 
nouncement, withdrawing  the  public  domain  for 
the  use  of  the  public  for  oil  and  gas  prospecting 
purposes,  and  rejecting  all  applications  for  pros- 
pecting permits  filed  under  the  Leasing  Act  of 
1920. 

The  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  supporting  the  legality  of  his  action 
were  presented  to  the  court  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  E.  C.  Finney,  and  the 
Assistant  Solicitor,  O.  H.  Graves.  They  contended 
that  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  President's  an- 
nouncement constituted  a  valid  withdrawal  of 
public  lands  from  entry.  It  was  further  urged 
that  the  Secretary  has  the  authority  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Leasing  Act  to  reject  the  ap- 
plications. 


Assistant  Solicitor  Graves  in  opening  the  ar- 
gument for  the  Government  contended  that  the 
statement  to  the  press  by  the  President  on  March 
12,  1929,  announcing  that  there  would  be  "com- 
plete conservation  of  Government  oil  in  this  Ad- 
ministration," and  the  subsequent  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  amounted  to  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  public  lands  from  prospecting.  He 
stated  that  this  action  was  taken  because  of  the 
"impending  calamity"  in  the  oil  industry,  and 
because  of  the  overproduction  and  waste  of  oil 
which  had  been  diminishing  the  oil  resources  of 
the  country. 

Policy  Put  in  Effect 

While  Mr.  Graves  did  not  contend  that  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  based 
on  the  President's  statement  to  the  press,  he  did 
assert  that  by  that  order  the  Secretary  carried 
out  the  policy  announced  by  the  President.  No 
formal  proclamation  by  the  President  is  neces- 
sary for  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands,  he  stated. 
"The  President  defined  the  policy  and  the  Sec- 
retary put  it  into  effect." 

Mr.  Graves  argued  that  under  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Midwest  Oil  Co.  (236  U.  S.  459) 
the  President  may  in  the  absence  of  express 
statutory  authority  temporarily  withdraw  public 
lands.  "What  the  President  did  amounted  to  a 
proclamation,"  he  declaimed. 

Solicitor  Finney  presented  the  argument  that 
an  oil  and  gas  prospecting  permit  as  authorized 
by  the  Leasing  Act  of  Feb.  25,  1920,  is  a  license 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  in  his 
discretion  grant  to  enable  the  licensee  to  go  on 
and  prospect  land.  No  vested  or  enforceable 
right,  he  said,  arises  until  the  permit  is  issued, 
nor  is  the  applicant  entitled  to  demand  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  the  issuance  of  a  permit. 

Discretionary  Power  Given 
The  language  of  the  Leasing  Act,  Solicitor 
Finney  stated,  vests  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior 
with  a  broad  discretionary  power.  Congress,  he 
observed,  drew  a  distinction  between  persons  hav- 
ing vested  rights  and  those  having  no  vested 
rights. 

Applicants  for  prospecting  permits  have  no 
vested  rights  and  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  to  deny  or  accept  their  applications, 
according  to  Mr.  Finney.  By  virtue  of  the  oil 
leasing  act  and  the  applicable  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder,  he  stated,  the 
Secretary  is  clothed  with  official  discretions  to 
(Concluded  on  page  81) 
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Drought  and  Fires  Take  Huge 
Toll  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish 


Drought  and  forest  fires  have  taken  an  enor- 
mous toll  of  wild  life  and  fish  throughout  the 
United  States,  according  to  reports  reaching  the 
American  Game  Protective  Association  vi'ith  na- 
tional headquarters  here.  The  depletion  of  game 
and  fish,  it  is  believed,  will  be  felt  for  years. 

Birds  and  beasts,  fish  and  fowl  have  suifered 
alike  from  both  causes.  The  large  number  of 
forest  fires  destroyed  countless  number  of  wild 
folk.  Ashes  and  burned  timber  falling  into  lakes, 
streams  and  swamps  formed  a  deadly  kind  of 
lye  and  poisoned  fish  life. 

The  dought  lowered  water  levels  of  streams  and 
lakes,  in  many  cases  drying  them  up,  leaving  the 
fish  dead  on  the  hard  baked  bottoms. 

"The  finny  tribes  have  already  been  decimated 
and  destroyed  to  a  degree  that  is  incalculable," 
an  announcement  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  at  Washington  declares.  And  the 
seekers  of  fish  for  sport  and  food  will  be  ruefully 
aware  of  the  losses  for  many  seasons  to  come. 

"All  of  the  cold  water  game  fish,  such  as  trout, 
began  to  show  signs  of  the  stress  weeks  ago,"  Mr. 
Lewis  Radclyflfe,  deputy  commissioner  of  the 
Bureau,  said.  "As  the  temperature  of  their  brooks 
and  streams  ran  up,  there  were  wholesale  en- 
deavors to  rescue  these  fish  and  place  them  in 
streams  where  they  might  live. 

"The  actual  dropping  of  water  levels  in  lakes 
and  rivers  everywhere  has  played  havoc  with 
other  fish  tribes,"  Mr.  Radclyffe  said. 

Black  Bass,  an  essentially  warm  water  fish,  and 
many  other  species  died  in  water  thought  to  be 
deprived  by  the  excessive  heat  of  its  normal  con- 
tent of  oxygen.  Motor  boats  were  kept  going  in 
many  lakes  througout  the  country  to  keep  the 
water  stirred  up,  thus  creating  more  oxygen. 
Their  propellors  were  rigged  half  out  of  water 
so  that  the  revolving  blades  thrust  oxygen  of  the 
air  into  the  water.  Millions  of  fish,  it  is  reported, 
could  be  seen  gasping  for  breath  on  the  surface 
of  lakes.  The  warmer  water,  too,  advanced  the 
rapid  growth  of  algae,  which  requires  a  high  con- 
tent of  ogygen,  thus  taking  an  increased  amount 
of  oxygen  from  the  water. 

Although  the  dry  nesting  and  brooding  seasons 
of  early  spring  and  summer  favored  most  wild 
life,  the  continued  drought  is  causing  distress 
and  death  among  many  species,  it  is  reported. 
The  lack  of  water  and  the  excessive  heat  killed 
many  of  the  babies  of  the  wilds. 

These  conditions  obtained  in  nearly  every  state 
in  the  union.    It  will  be  some  time  befoi'e  state 


game  commissioners,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  and  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  can  determine  an  approximate 
toll  taken  of  wild  life  and  fish.  Indications  are  it 
is  stupendous. 

"Because  of  these  events,  it  is  all  the  more 
imperative  for  all  of  us  to  devote  every  effort  to 
conserve  the  decimated  ranks  and  schools  of  our 
wild  life  and  fish,"  Carlos  Avery,  president  of 
the  American  Game  Protective  Association  said. 
"Alarming  as  the  situation  is,"  Mr.  Avery  con- 
tinued, "we  can  not  only  conserve  what  we  have 
left,  but  we  can  restore  the  losses  if  the  public 
will  turn  to  and  help  their  state  game  and  fish 
commissions. 

"Tie  up  your  dogs,  pen  up  your  house  cats; 
for  both  take  enormous  toll  daily  of  wild  life, 
and  then  ask  your  commissioner  to  tell  you  what 
to  do  to  help  restore  the  wild  folk.  Everyone's 
help  is  needed ;  you  can  practice  environmental 
control  or  artificial  propagation  or  both,  and  help 
in  many  other  ways.  Now  is  the  time  to  stay 
well  within  all  bag  and  creel  limits.  Give  the  wild 
folk  a  chance,"  he  concluded. 


Fishes  of  the  Gulf  Coast 


A  general  study  of  the  fishes  of  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  undertaken  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  nearly  ten  weeks  were 
spent  in  the  field  making  collections  and  record- 
ing observations,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Fisheries  Service  Bulletin,  an  organ  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Conservation. 

Six  weeks  were  spent  on  the  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana with  headquarters  on  Grand  Isle,  where  the 
state  university  maintains  a  laboratory  during 
the  summer  for  the  advanced  study  of  original 
biological  problems.  The  work  there  was  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  State  University, 
the  expense  of  boat  hire  being  defrayed  partly 
by  the  bureau  and  partly  by  the  university.  The 
bureau's  investigator  was  also  furnished  with 
laboratory  facilities  and  equipment.  Collections 
were  made  chiefly  by  means  of  shrimp  trawls 
and  beach  seines,  the  immediate  object  being  to 
make  a  complete  collection  of  all  species  of  fish 
obtainable  in  the  region  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
In  this  work  the  bureau's  investigator  had  the 
advantage  of  the  full  coopei'ation  and  help  of  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  class 
in  biology.  The  energetic  and  efficient  aid  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Elinor  H.  Behre,  the  leader  of  the 
class,  was  especially  appreciated,  the  bulletin 
states. 
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Conservation  of  Mineral  Resources 


By  DR.  J.  A.  SHAW,  Dir 

WITH  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  timber 
within  our  State,  the  mineral  resources 
will  in  a  very  short  time  take  first  place 
in  value  of  all  natural  resources  produced  in 
Louisiana  and  it  will  undoubtedly  hold  this  posi- 
tion for  a  long  period  of  time.  Unlike  other 
natural  resources,  it  cannot  be  rapidly  replaced 
by  conservation  methods.  This  necessarily  desig- 
nates the  Minerals  Division  the  most  important 
sub-division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation. 
The  best  authorities  agree  that  it  has  taken 
millions  of  years  for  the  various  minerals  to 
accumulate  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it 
possible  to  exploit  them  commercially  and  for  the 
State  to  permit  the  severance  in  a  wasteful  or 
extravagant  manner  would  constitute  neglect  to 
the  point  of  a  crime  against  future  generations. 
With  the  recent  deep  discoveries  of  oil  and 
gas  bearing  horizons  in  our  State  and  in  other 
oil  and  gas  States,  the  conservation  problems  be- 
come a  National  as  well  as  a  State  duty  and  the 
most  practical  way  to  economically  produce  and 
conserve  our  oil  and  gas  resources  is  to  place  a 
protective  tariff  against  foreign  low  price  oil  and 
allow  our  producers  to  continue  operating  their 
properties  until  they  have  entirely  recovered  all 
oil  possible  by  the  most  approved  and  scientific 
methods  now  employed  in  producing  oil. 

Oil  and  gas  fields  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 

issippi     River     and     across    the 

coastal  plains  to  the  Texas  bor- 
der, thence  along  the  western 
border  to  the  Arkansas  line  and 
from  the  Northwestern  part  of 
the  State  to  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  East,  place  practically  the 
entire  State  of  Louisiana  in  the 
proven  oil  and  gas  district.  There 
is  not  another  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ing State  in  the  Union  that  can 
point  to  such  universally  produc- 
tive territory,  as  known  geologi- 
cal reasons  preclude  certain  dis- 
tricts in  every  oil  State  from 
possibilities  of  production.  These 
widely  separated  productive 
areas  make  it  imperative  that  the 
minerals  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  maintain  a 
competent  and  experienced  staff 
of  field  agents.  They  must  be 
highly  trained  in  the  production 
of   oil   and   gas   with   first   class 


ector,  Minerals  Division 
equipment   for   rapid   transportation.    Our   laws 
demand   that  field  agents  with   long  experience 
supervise    the    abandonment    of    equipment    of 
every  well  drilled  within  the  State. 

The  conservation  laws  regulating  oil  and  gas 
production  in  Louisiana  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  State  and  under  the  able  and 
business  like  administration  of  the  Conservation 
Commissioner,  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Maestri, 
of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  the  Department  is 
functioning  smoothly,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
harmoniously  with  all  the  operators  producing 
oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  within  our  borders. 

A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  con- 
servation methods  employed  in  other  States  and 
of  the  new  problems  arising  within  our  confines, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  recommendations 
to  our  next  Legislature  that  will  keep  our  laws 
governing  oil  and  gas  conservation  abreast  wath 
modern  and  scientific  methods  as  they  develop. 
This  will  be  accomplished  through  the  new 
Bureau  of  Scientific  Research  and  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation,  authorized  by 
Act  No.  45  of  the  regular  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1930. 


A  scientist  is  reported  to  have  found  a  sub- 
stance like  rubber,  but  more  durable.  He  was 
probably  eating  a  welsh  rarebit. — Rochester  Dem- 
nonf  o)ir!  Chronicle. 


Louisiana  salt   inim.'   whei 
cars    500    feet    belov 


pure  rock   salt   is   load' 
the    surface. 
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Oil  Conservation  Act  of  Okla- 
homa Upheld  By  Court 

The  Oklahoma  oil  conservation  law  is  consti- 
tutional and  the  State  Corporation  Commission  is 
authorized  to  issue  oil  proration  orders,  it  was 
held  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  Oct.  14  in  the 
case  of  the  C.  C.  Julian  Oil  &  Royalties  Co. 

The  Julian  company  had  brought  suit  to  en- 
join enforcement  of  the  Commission's  order 
limiting  production  in  the  Oklahoma  City  field. 
The  company  recently  moved  to  dismiss  the  ac- 
tion, following  a  decision  by  a  three-judge  statu- 
tory court  in  a  case  brought  by  the  ChampUn 
Refining  Company  upholding  the  State  law,  but 
the  Attorney  General,  J.  Berry  King,  opposed  the 
motion  and  it  was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Present  proration  order  is  in  effect  until 
Oct.  20,  when  the  Commission  will  further  con- 
sider an  application  filed  by  the  State  umpire  and 
the  oil  operators'  committee  to  extend  the  ruling 
until  Dec.  31. 

Two  Justices  Dissent 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  written 
by  Guy  Green,  special  justice  appointed  in  the 
case,  with  Justices  Hunt,  Clark,  Swindall  and 
Andrews  concurring  and  Vice  Chief  Justice  Les- 
ter concurring  in  the  conclusion.  Justices  Riley 
and  Cullison  dissented. 

The  court  outlined  the  law  on  the  case  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Section  57,  article  5,  of  the  Constitution  of 
Oklahoma,  providing  every  act  of  the  Legislature 
shall  embrace  but  one  subject,  which  shall  be 
clearly  expressed  in  its  title,  is  satisfied  if  the 
act  has  but  one  general  subject  and  that  is  fairly 
indicated  by  the  title. 

Police  Powers  of  State 

"Chapter  25,  Section  Laws  1915,  conferring 
upon  the  corporation  commission  the  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  crude  oil  and  leaving  to  that  body  the  power 
to  determine  what  constitutes  waste,  is  not  such 
delegation  of  power  to  the  Commission  as  to  ren- 
der the  said  act  unconstitutional  and  is  not  in- 
valid for  uncertainty. 

"Under  the  police  power  of  the  State  the  legis- 
lature may  regulate  and  restrict  the  use  and  en- 
jo^Tnent  of  land  owners  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  State,  such  as  oil,  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
waste  and  prevent  the  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  others.  Such  legislation  does  not  infringe  the 
constitutional  inhibition  against  taking  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  denial  of  equal  pro- 


tection of  the  laws,  or  taking  property  without 
just  compensation. 

"Surface  owners  of  land  have  the  right  to  drill 
for  and  reduce  to  possession  the  oil  and  gas  be- 
neath; but  this  right  is  to  all  of  the  owners 
alike;  and  when  numerous  surface  owners  seek 
to  produce  from  a  common  pool  it  is  within  the 
police  power  of  the  State,  in  keeping  with  due 
process  of  law,  to  require  the  several  surface 
owners  to  produce  same  under  reasonable  regu- 
lations, to  the  end  that  some  of  said  owners  may 
not  take  from  the  common  source  more  than  their 
equitable  share." 

The  court  further  stated :  "Section  7955,  C.  0. 
S.  1921,  which  is  section  2  of  the  Oil  Conservation 
Law  of  1915,  is  not  involved  in  this  action,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  if  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission were  attempting  to  fix  the  market  value 
of  oil  under  that  section  we  would  sustain  same; 
but  we  do  hold  that  the  act  as  a  whole  provides  a 
valid  method  of  preventing  waste  of  oil  in  this 
State ;  that  the  same  is  a  proper  exercise  of  police 
power  of  the  State." 


Chirps  Will  Answer  Mailman's 
Whistles 

The  yearly  "mail  early"  Christmas  campaign 
has  not  yet  got  under  way,  but  when  it  begins 
there  will  be  a  new  voice  chirping  up  from  a  New 
York  oifice  for  a  very  strange  reason. 

Carlos  Avery,  president  of  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association,  in  making  a  survey  of  game 
food  conditions  in  areas  damaged  by  drought,  said 
he  has  learned  that  in  Missouri  rural  route  mail 
carriers  have  volunteered  to  help  distribute  grain 
for  bird  life  in  the  snowy  season.  Last  winter 
they  lent  their  assistance  in  distributing  some 
88,000  pounds  of  grain,  and  this  year  a  need  for 
more  is  indicated. 

"So  this  winter  every  time  a  mailman  comes  in 
I  guess  he'll  remind  us  of  certain  Christmas 
packages  being  delivered  by  other  mailmen." 


One  for  Edison  Candidate 

Salmon  lay  their  eggs  in  gravel  riffles  where 
action  of  the  water  will  keep  eggs  clean.  If  dirt 
or  bedris  cover  the  eggs  they  will  not  hatch.  Black 
Bass  lay  their  eggs  in  nests  on  bottoms  of  lakes 
where  there  is  no  current.  As  a ,  consequence 
Papa  Black  Bass  has  to  fan  the  eggs  until  they 
hatch — which  has  brains  and  how  cum?  How 
would  an  Edison  candidate  answer  this  one  while 
saving  someone  from  the  desert? — American 
Game  Protective  Association. 
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Wild-Life  Surveys  Help  Officials 
Bring  Back  Game 

If  sportsmen  want  more  game,  they  should 
take  stock  regularly  of  the  game  in  their  com- 
munity, study  wild-life  food  and  cover  and  know 
the  approximate  toll  of  predators  to  help  federal 
and  state  game  officials  speed  up  restoration,  ac- 
cording to  Carlos  Avery,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Game  Protective  Association. 

"The  reason  why  sportsmen,  nature  lovers, 
farmers  and  game  officials  the  country  over  do 
not  always  know  exactly  how  to  remedy  the 
situation  is  because  the  causes  of  wild-life  de- 
pletion and  means  of  remedy  vary  so  greatly  from 
section  to  section,  state  to  state  and  often-times 
from  country  to  country,"  Mr.  Avery  said. 

"That  game  survived  under  natural  conditions 
is  one  thing — its  survival  under  present  condi- 
tions is  entirely  another  matter. 

"There  are  not  enough  people  — •  including 
sportsmen,  farmers  and  lovers  of  the  forests, 
fields  and  streams — who  have  as  yet  a  sufficient 
realization  that  restoration  of  wild  life  in  this 
beautiful  country  of  ours  must  be  considered  in 
the  main  as  an  artificial  process. 

"There  are  not  enough  people  who  realize  the 
problems  and  difficulties  that  state  game  officials 
encounter  and  must  overcome. 

"In  other  words,  the  men  who  are  trying  to 
solve  the  problems  of  restoring  game  to  our 
coverts  and  fish  to  our  streams  are  not  getting 
the  support  they  should  have  from  the  public  as 
a  whole. 

"Many  of  us  believe  that  our  woods,  fields  and 
streams  can  teem  with  wild  life  once  more — per- 
haps in  even  greater  numbers  in  the  years  to 
come  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

"Every  state  in  the  Union  has,  or  should  have, 
a  game  restoration  program.  These  various  pro- 
grams can  succeed  only  in  proportion  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  community  programs.  To  start  sur- 
veying the  wild  life  of  a  community  is  building 
the  most  solid  of  scientific  foundations.  The  sur- 
vey is  the  only  basic  unit  upon  which  the  state 
game  officials  and  research  scientists  can  create 
the  perfect  state  structure  for  protecting  and 
propagating  wild  bird,  animal  and  fish  life.  The 
responsibility  for  inaugurating  such  a  survey 
really  exists  with  the  people  in  each  state.  And 
such  a  program  is  needed  now  more  than  ever 
before,"  Mr.  Avery  concluded. 


New  York  Pupils  Think  All 
Stars  Are  Movie  Actors 


New  York  City  is  having  a  big  laugh  at  its  own 
expense — and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  remedy 
the  cause. 

"Stars"  mean  movie  actors  to  its  children.  A 
rose  is  a  "tulip."  The  "Milky  Way"  is  found  in 
candy  shops." 

Urban  schools  are  so  lacking  in  facilities  for 
training  their  children  in  the  ways  of  nature  that 
about  half  of  1200  pupils  who  were  examined 
in  nature  study  gave  the  name  of  "any  star"  as 
John  Gilbert,  Mary  Pickford  or  Janet  Gaynor, 
according  to  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  director  of 
nature  garden  work  in  the  New  York  City 
Schools,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun. 

"Can  children  be  educated,  not  knowing  the 
grass  in  the  field,  or  the  birds  in  the  treetops,  or 
the  fish  in  the  running  brooks?"  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
said,  "This  denuding  the  city  child  of  the  major 
part  of  his  nature  heritage  has  led  to  a  woeful 
ignorance  on  his  part  of  the  simplest  common- 
places of  the  natural  world. 

"A  twelve-year-old  boy  called  a  rose  he  was 
wearing  'a  tulip.'  Twenty-one  pupils  out  of  a 
sixth  year  class  of  thirty-three  pupils  reported 
that  the  'Milky  Way'  was  found  in  candy  shops. 
About  fifty  percent  of  1200  children  examined  in 
nature  gave  the  name  of  'any  star'  as  John  Gil- 
bert, or  Mary  Pickford  or  Janet  Qaynor.  Less 
than  three  percent  of  the  same  group  of  children 
could  tell  what  was  the  most  intelligent  animal." 

Mr.  Kilpatrick,  lamenting  the  disadvantage  the 
city  child  labors  under  in  regard  to  Nature,  is 
directing  the  work  of  244  gardens  conducted  by 
as  many  schools,  and  is  constantly  adding  more 
gardens  to  care  for  the  needs  of  more  children. 

"The  school  garden  trains  children  in  the  most 
basic  of  the  industrial  arts — agriculture,  which 
brings  him  into  a  further  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  industrial  world,"  Mr.  Kilpatrick  declared — 
American  Game  Protective  Association. 


Now  and  then  the  furnace  seems  to  be  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  five-prevention  program. — 
Indianapolis  News. 


By  1950  or  '60 

By  1950  or  1960  people  may  drive  through  a 
country  spotted  with  game  farms,  like  many 
back  country  districts  are  dotted  with  chicken 
farms  today,  and  they  will  say,  "Why  didn't 
we  think  of  that  back  in  1930  w-hen  times  were 
kind  of  slow — and  we  didn't  know  what  to  do." — 
American  Game  Protective  Association. 
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Study  Habits  of  the  Louisiana  Musl^rat 


The  experimental  muskrat  plots  on  the  fur  experimental  farm  on  Avoca  Island,  near  Morgan 
City.  Here  the  cooperating  biologist  studied  the  muskrat,  and  other  fur-bearers,  under  semi- 
natural  conditions.  The  muskrat  plots  shown  in  the  photograph  are  47  x  100  feet,  approximately 
one  tenth  of  an  acre  in  area  each.  A  walk  is  built  over  them  so  the  observer  can  make  notes  on.  the 
habits  of  the  muskrtas  without  tramping  on  their  runways  or  otherwise  disturbing  them.  The  one 
inch  mesh  wire  fence  is  two  feet  underground,  three  feet  above  the  surface  and  with  a  one-foot 
overhang  to  kep  th  inhabitants  in  the  plots.  One-inch  mesh  wire,  galvanized  after  weaving,  has 
proved  better  than  wire  galvanized  before  weaving. 


The   brown   pelit 


THE   PELFCAN   FEEDS   HER  YOUNG 
bird  of  Louisiana  and  nests  along  the  long  Gulf  Coast  of  thi; 

liffrate. 


state  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 


bird   and  does   not 
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Pheasant  Pays  Farmer  Well  for       Africa  Urges  U,  S.  to  Enforce 
His  Keep  Laws  to  Save  Wild  Life 


Pheasants  feed  on  100  different  species  of  in- 
sects as  well  as  nearly  100  kinds  of  seed  and 
plants,  a  year's  study  by  the  department  of  ento- 
mology-zoology of  the  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege shows. 

In  a  report  to  the  American  Game  Protective 
Association  Oscar  H.  Johnson,  game  and  fish  com- 
missioner of  that  state,  declares  that  the  pheasant 
will  eat  almost  anything  digestible  which  qaulifies 
him  for  a  wider  range  than  any  other  species  of 
game  bird. 

The  study  referred  to  included  examination  of 
the  crops  of  285  specimens  collected  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Plants  and  seeds  found  in  crops  included  fox- 
tail, wild  buckwheat,  ragweed,  bindweed,  smart- 
weed,  wild  sunflower,  wild  rose,  wolfberry,  Rus- 
sian thistle,  wild  oats,  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  bar- 
ley as  well  as  leaves  and  roots  of  numerous  other 
plants. 

Insects  identified  in  the  pheasant  crops  in- 
cluded cutworms,  armyworms,  many  species  of 
caterpillars,  chinch  bugs,  tarnished  plant  bugs, 
buffalo  tree  hoppers,  aphids,  seed  corn  beetles, 
wire  worms,  white  grubs,  flies  and  their  larvae, 
ants  and  grasshoppers. 

Of  approximately  25  pheasants  examined  in  a 
Pennsylvania  study,  it  was  found  that  only  one 
bird  had  eaten  corn.  This  particular  bird's  crop 
contained  only  five  grains  of  corn  as  against 
11  beetles  that  are  known  to  ravage  crops.  Hun- 
dreds of  beetles,  including  many  Japanese  beetles, 
and  large  quantities  of  weed  seeds  as  compared 
to  only  three  oat  kernals  were  found  in  the  giz- 
zards and  crops  of  the  pheasants  studied. 

While  pheasants  do  eat  some  grain,  it  is  usu- 
ally waste  grain  picked  up  after  the  crops  are 
harvested.  During  the  summer  when  insects  are 
obtainable  the  birds  seem  to  prefer  them  to  grain. 
The  pheasant  pays  the  farmer  well  for  his  keep. 


Africa  reaches  across  the  sea  to  bring  a  mes- 
sage of  conservation  of  wild  life  to  the  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.,  according  to  announcement  of  the 
American  Game  Protective  Association.  Charles 
("Bud")  Cottar,  Jr.,  big  game  hunter  and  guide 
of  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa,  called 
on  Mr.  Carlos  Avery,  president  of  the  association, 
recently.  He  said  that  Africa  is  copying  many  of 
the  better  game  conservation  and  restoration 
ideas  of  the  U.  S.,  and  then  putting  them  into 
better  practice  than  has  been  done  here. 

"Because  of  our  strict  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  other  conservation  measures,  Africa  has 
stemmed  the  tide  of  slaughter  that  was  fast  de- 
pleting big  game  there.  For  the  last  five  years, 
owing  principally  to  the  enforcement  of  measures 
copied  from  the  U.  S.,  big  game  is  holding  its 
own,  possibly  increasing.  For  ten  years  prior  to 
that  it  was  decreasing  rapidly,"  Mr.  Cottar  de- 
clared. 

"One  of  the  principal  ideas  copied  from  the 
U.  S.  was  the  prohibition  of  night  hunting.  At 
night  big  game  seeks  the  water  holes.  There  it 
was  easily  killed.  Now  the  hunter  must  really 
hunt  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  within  range 
of  game  in  daylight.  The  effect  of  this  measure 
is  apparent. 

"Our  game  departments  are  better  organized, 
they  are  larger  and  they  are  spending  more 
money  each  year  to  protect  game;  the  colonies 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  these  game  depart- 
ments. 

"Better  organization  and  enforcement  of  laws 
will  do  much  toward  restoring  wild  life,"  Mr. 
Cottar  said. 

Among  the  notables  guided  by  Mr.  Cottar  in 
hunting  expeditions  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York,  he  said. 


Wildcat  Oil  Well  IS  ears 
Completion 


Flowing  by  small  heads,  with  the  bailer  stuck 
in  the  hole,  T.  W.  Show's  Wilkinson  No.  1,  Red 
River  parish,  is  nearing  completion  as  a  wildcat 
oil  well,  three  miles  northwest  of  Coushatta. 
The  depth  is  2838  feet  with  about  230  feet  of 
liner. 


Near  by,  also  on  the  Wilkinson  farm,  is  a  gas 
well  of  the  Gulf  Public  Service  Company  wliich, 
when  completed  about  seven  years  ago,  had  an 
initial  flow  of  10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily 
with  estimated  1500  pounds  rock  pressure.  Other 
gassers,  also  were  completed  but  the  changing  of 
the  Red  river  channel  doomed  them. 

Gassres  extended  from  this  section  west  of 
Red  river  to  Bull  Bayou  field,  but  this  is  the  first 
oil  well  east  of  the  river  and  south  of  Crichton 
field  in  Red  River  parish. 
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Federal  Official  Explains  Needs  and  Plans  For 
Migratory  Bird  Refuge  in  Florida 


SINCE  the  intention  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
establish  a  refuge  for  migratory  birds  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  in  Wakulla,  Jefferson  and  Taylor 
Counties,  became  known  recently,  when  an  oifer 
was  made  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  to  purchase  certain  State  lands 
in  this  area,  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
refuge  has  developed. 

The  State  Game  Department  while  not  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  matter,  endorses  their  plans.  It  is  believed 
that  the  local  opposition  may  be  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  proposed  refuge,  for 
the  urgent  need  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  migratory  birds. 

A  rather  complete  statement  of  the  facts,  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  Government's  plans, 
is  given  in  a  recent  communication  from  Dr.  W. 
L.  McAfee,  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  McAfee 
says: 

"In  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
a  migratory  bird  refuge  in  Florida,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  call  attention  to  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act,  passed  by  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1929.  This  Act,  which  became  effective  on 
July  1,  1929,  authorizes  a  ten-year  acquisition 
program  and  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
inviolate  migratory  bird  sanctuaries  throughout 
the  United  States.  By  this  plan  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  one  or  more  refuges  in  each  state  and 
these  will  be  selected  at  places  best  serving  the 
purposes  contemplated  under  the  Act.  They  will, 
in  order  to  be  most  effective,  embrace  not  only 
breeding  grounds  of  the  birds,  but  areas  offering 
them  unmolested  feeding  and  resting  places. 

"The  migratory  bird  refuge  program  has  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  endorsement  of  all  sports- 
men's organizations  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  was  by  reason  of  these  endorsements  and  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  other  conservationists, 
that  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of 
such  refuges  and  passed  the  Act  necessary  to  the 
consummation  of  this  program. 

"The  Biological  Survey  has  up  to  this  time 
made  biological  investigations  of  over  a  hundred 


sites  throughout  the  United  States,  and  purchase 
activities  have  been  initiated  on  a  number  of  these. 

"In  addition  to  the  refuges  already  created 
out  of  Federal  domain  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past,  other  areas  have  been  acquired  by  special 
acts  of  Congress.  Included  in  these  is  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Wild  Life  and  Fish  Refuge,  ex- 
tending for  three  hundred  miles  along  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  embracing 
within  it  all  of  the  bottom  lands  adjacent  to  that 
stream.  The  Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge 
in  Utah,  now  containing  about  fifty-four  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  water,  was  also  created  by  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress ;  and  more  recently  the  Chey- 
enne Bottoms,  containing  approximately  twenty 
thousand  acres  was  authorized  for  purchase  by 
special  act  of  Congress.  These  three  units  are  not 
only  resting  and  feeding  grounds,  but  are  also 
areas  within  which  migratory  birds  breed.  It  is 
from  them,  and  similar  localities  in  the  northern 
states  within  which  game  is  protected,  both  from 
hunting  and  other  depredations  during  their 
breeding  season,  that  large  number  of  ducks  and 
geese  come  in  their  migrations  to  the  southern 
states.  A  great  many  of  them  go  to  Florida.  It 
is  part  of  the  program  to  see  that  some  birds  are 
returned  to  the  north  for  propagation  purposes. 
Already  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  approved  a  contract  of  purchase  for  a 
32,555  acre  sanctuary  in  South  Carolina  as  a  part 
of  the  refuge  program,  and  part  of  a  quite  exten- 
sive refuge  is  being  bought  in  Colorado. 

"The  area  will  embrace  when  completed  ap- 
proximately twenty  thousand  acres.  This  is  the 
minimum  unit  desired  and  forms  a  very  small 
part  of  a  tremendous  scope  of  country  now  fre- 
quented by  migratory  birds  and  in  a  region 
where  there  is  at  present  no  opportunity  for  them 
to  find  refuge  from  molestation. 

"We  believe  that  a  refuge  such  as  the  one  be- 
ing established  on  the  north  coast  of  Florida  is 
an  appropriate  step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
will  be  left  many  times  more  land  on  which  hunt- 
ing can  be  enjoyed  than  is  being  embraced  by  this 
relatively  small  sanctuary,  and  in  the  long  run  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  sportsmen  of  this  community." 
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THINGS    TO    THINK   ABOUT 

A  Page  Devoted  To  Conservation  From  Varying  Angles 


Estimating  Wihv  Life 

VWE  HAVE  BEEN  CRITICISED  because  we  intimated 
that  some  states  issue  an  unlimited  number  of 
licenses  to  kill  game  without  regard  to  the  amount 
that  may  be  present  in  its  covers.  It  seems,  nev- 
ertheless, that  some  knowledge  of  how  much  game 
there  is  to  kill  should  be  the  first  requisite  of  game 
administration.  Failure  to  ascertain  how  many 
fur  seals  were  present,  and  still  allowing  100,000 
to  be  killed  each  year,  nearly  wiped  out  the  great- 
est herd  in  existence.  No  farmer  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  kill  a  hundred  fowls  from  his  flock  each 
market  day,  unless  he  knew  how  many  he  had. 
Failure  to  regulate  the  kill  in  accordance  with  the 
supply  has  brought  most  of  our  game  species  to 
their  present  plight.  As  it  is  only  a  few  of  the 
states  know  how  much  game  is  killed  each  year, 
let  alone  how  much  is  left. 

It  should  be  evident  that  each  state  should 
require  of  its  licensed  hunters  and  trappers  that 
the  kill  be  reported.  It  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able that  the  filing  of  such  a  declaration  should 
determine  the  applicant's  fitness  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense the  next  year.  There  may  be  administrative 
difficulties,  but  we  are  told  that  wild  life  manage- 
ment is  a  large  business,  and  all  great  concerns 
have  to  establish  efficient  methods  of  accounting. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  licenses  are  limited  in  the  case 
of  certain  species,  and  in  certain  states.  Some- 
times such  laws  or  regulations  are  not  generally 
obeyed,  and  are  not  enforced.  Your  average 
sportsman  does  not  wish  to  comply  with  regula- 
tions or  "red-tape,"  although  we  are  assured  that 
he  has  the  welfare  of  the  game  at  heart.  However, 
he  who  runs  may  read,  and  if  he  will  look  about 
him  he  will  everywhere  see  the  consequences  of 
reaping  more  than  the  increase  of  the  crop.  And 
as  surely  as  the  rules  of  mathematics  hold  true, 
just  so  surely  will  he  learn,  eventually,  that  the 
hope  of  getting  the  share  of  some  one  else,  when 
his  share  is  gone,  is  a  vain  one. 

If  the  states  really  sense  the  situation  they 
will  take  count  of  their  stocks  of  game.  Those 
that  fail  to  do  this  surely  expose  themselves  to  the 
serious  charge  of  being  indifferent  to  the  trust 
they  hold. 


Protection  for  the  Bear 
■yHE  BEAR  (we  speak  in  a  generic  sense)  is  find- 
ing his  friends.  For  several  years  some  of  the 
sportsmen's  organizations  have  been  trying  to 
have  the  black  bear  more  generally  recognized  as 
a  game  animal,  that  he  may  at  least  receive  pro- 
tection during  some  part  of  the  year.  An  impres- 
sion gets  around  that  the  brown  bear  in  Alaska  is 
on  the  road  to  extermination,  and  protests  are 
broadcast.  The  American  Society  of  Mammalo- 
gists  passes  a  resolution  recommending  that  sanc- 
tuaries be  established  in  Alaska  for  his  benefit. 
The  radio  is  invoked  in  his  behalf. 

We  are  glad  to  see  these  concrete  evmences 
that  the  bear  has  some  friends,  for  he  needs  them. 
California,  after  exterminating  her  grizzly  bear, 
adopted  formally  a  flag  bearing  his  figure,  a  relic 
of  pioneer  days.  Today  only  a  few  of  our  western 
states  can  boast  a  live  grizzly,  a  species  considered 
by  many  as  America's  noblest  and  most  distinctive 
animal.  The  black  bear,  with  few  black  marks 
against  his  name,  still  survives  by  virtue  of  his 
cleverness  in  many  of  our  states,  but  he  needs  all 
his  friends.  To  kill  a  bear,  even  a  baby  one  if  no 
better  presents  itself,  is  the  ambition  of  every 
amateur  hunter.  In  a  number  of  states  the  bear 
receives  nominal  protection  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
but  in  others  he  is  unprotected  or  even  has  a  price 
on  his  head,  seemingly  just  because  he  is  a  bear. 
People  of  a  certain  cult  kill  bears — black,  gi-izzly 
or  polar — with  bow  and  arrow,  a  weapon  whose 
ineffectiveness  compared  to  the  rifle  leads  many 
to  regard  it  as  harmless  or  even  humane,  but 
which  is  in  truth  most  barbarous  when  used 
against  a  large  animal. 

A  few  individual  bears  develop  destructive 
habits,  and  must  be  killed.  Some  of  the  larger 
kinds  have  been  known  to  maim  or  even  kill  a 
human  being,,  but  such  instances  are  rare.  In  al- 
most all  cases,  the  bear  is  blameless  in  his  habits. 
He  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  our  wild 
creatures,  and  we  are  glad  that  his  friends  are 
pleading  his  case.  And  it  is  especially  gratifying 
to  note  that  among  his  champions  are  some  who 
formerly  killed  him,  but  who  have  displaced  the 
rifle  and  trap  with  the  camera. 
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Migratory  Bird  Refuges  For 

Marsh  and  Aquatic  Birds  Only 

Biological  Survey  Seeks  to  Correct  Misapprehensions  Regarding 
Types  of  Areas  to  he  Bought 


The  new  migratory-bird  refuges  that  are  be- 
ing established  by  the  Federal  Government  are  to 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  bodies  of  water  and 
their  immediate  borders,  suitable  for  the  various 
game  species,  and  will  include  a  minimum  of  ordi- 
naiy  upland  types  of  country.  This  statement  is 
made  by  officials  of  the  Biological  Survey,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
will  administer  the  new  refuges  to  give  support 
and  further  effect  to  the  migratory-bird  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  (acting 
for  Canada) .  The  five  families  of  game  birds  pro- 
tected by  the  treaty  are  defined  as  waterfowl, 
cranes,  rails,  shorebirds,  and  wild  pigeons. 

The  migratory-bird  conservation  act  passed  by 
Congress  in  1929  is  designed  to  protect  migratory 
game  birds  through  the  establishment  of  refuges 
for  them.  These  game  species  are  for  the  most 
part  inhabitants  of  bays  and  shores,  lakes  and 
marshes.  In  spite  of  this,  many  recommendations 
of  upland  localities  have  been  made  to  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  by  landowners  and  others  as  suit- 
able for  examination  and  purchase  for  refuge 
sites. 

The  Biological  Survey  states  emphatically  that 
such  tracts  can  not  be  purchased.  With  reference 
to  the  areas  that  are  desired,  in  water,  marsh,  or 
in  some  cases  swamp,  the  bureau  explains  that  so 


far  as  practicable  preference  will  be  given  to 
tracts  of  20,000  acres  or  more  in  extent;  though 
especially  desirable  smaller  tracts  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Other  things  being  equal,  lands  obtainable  at 
the  lowest  prices  will  be  given  primary  consider- 
ation. The  purchase  program  will  extend  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  and  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  a  large  number  of  refuges  can  be  established 
immediately.  The  areas  to  be  obtained  under  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  are  for  invio- 
late sanctuaries,  and  no  lands  are  being  acquired 
for  public  shooting  grounds. 

The  five  families  of  game  birds  for  which  the 
refuges  are  being  established,  as  will  be  noted 
from  the  following  groups,  are  almost  wholly 
marsh  and  aquatic  species.  They  comprise  (a) 
the  Anatidae,  or  waterfowl,  including  brant,  wild 
ducks,  geese,  and  swans;  (b)  the  Gruidae,  or 
cranes,  including  little  brown,  sandhill,  and 
whooping  cranes;  (c)  the  Raillidae,  or  rails,  in- 
cluding coots,  gallinules,  and  sora  and  other  rails ; 
(d)  the  Limicolae,  or  shorebirds,  including  avo- 
cets,  curlews,  dowitchers,  godwits,  knots,  oyster 
catchers,  phalaropes,  plovers,  sandpipers,  snipe, 
stilts,  surf  birds,  turnstones,  willet,  woodcock,  and 
yellowlegs;  and  (e)  the  Columbidae,  or  pigeons, 
including  doves  and  wild  pigeons. 


Scene  of  ponds  at  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery 
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Wild  Life  Faces  New  Danger 
From  the  Air 


Air  transport  is  a  new  and  dangerous  menace 
to  game.  While  it  is  unlawful  nearly  everywhere 
to  hunt  from  an  airplane,  transportation  to  and 
from  hunting  fields  by  air  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  favor  with  sportsmen. 

While  air  travel  by  sportsmen  can  not  be  criti- 
cized as  unethical  the  fact  remains  that  it  in- 
creases the  hazard  to  game,  will  increase  the  kill 
and  is  just  one  more  obstacle  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  supply  of  wild  life. 

Air  transport  companies  are  advertising  that 
the  new  mode  of  travel  "saves  time,"  "saves 
expense,"  "saves  labor,"  and  puts  one  quickly 
and  easily  into  game  haunts  inaccessible  to  pack 
train  or  canoe. 

"While  there  are  new  thrills  to  be  experienced 
in  soaring  over  forests  and  lakelands  seeking  vir- 
gin gamelands,"  says  Carlos  Avery,  president  of 
the  American  Game  Protective  Association, 
"much  of  the  romance  and  joy  of  the  time  hon- 
ored and  more  primitive  methods  of  travel  by 
pack  train,  on  foot  and  by  canoe  are  lost.  Many 
a  veteran  sportsman  and  explorer  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  abandon  the  forest  trail  for  the  paths  of 
the  air.  A  great  part  of  the  satisfaction  of  a 
hunting  trip  comes  from  the  experiences  of  camp 
and  trail." 

"Much  of  the  benefit  from  hunting  comes  from 
the  physical  exertion  required,  to  the  seasoned 
outdoor  man  a  hunting  trip  made  easy  and  lux- 
urious loses  its  zest  and  degenerates  into  a  mere 
meat  hunting  expedition." 


Federal  Refusal  of  Oil  Permits 
Argued  in  Court 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
decline  to  issue  permits  to  prospect  for  oil  and 
gas. 

The  position  taken  by  the  government,  Mr. 
Finney  stated,  is  that  the  President  through  the 
Secretary  has  temporarily  withdrawn  the  lands 
and  that  the  Secretary  has  the  discretionary 
power  to  refuse  to  issue  permits.  The  action  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  was  taken  with 
a  viev/  to  conserving  oil,  he  said,  and  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  does  not  interfere  with  any  ex- 
isting rights. 

On  Oct.  15  counsel  for  those  who  sought  writs 
of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Secretary  to  either 
reinstate  applications  or  to  accept  for  filing  and 
file  applications  for  prospecting  permits  will  be 
heard. 


Louisiana's  Forest  Products 
Industry 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

ical  timbers.  With  two  of  the  best  ports  on  the 
Gulf  Coast,  namely.  Lake  Charles  and  New  Or- 
leans, th'.  State  of  Louisiana  will  benefit  by  the 
vast  tim'jered  areas  of  the  tropics  containing  the 
famous  longleaf  pine,  and  the  yellow  pine.  In 
addition,  all  of  the  hardwoods  in  America  can 
be  duplicated  by  similar  types  of  woods  grown  in 
the  tropics. 

West  coast  logs  or  squares  are  being  shipped 
to  the  Louisiana  ports  and  are  being  resawed  into 
lumber,  thereby  giving  the  citizens  of  our  State 
further  employment  in  the  forest  products  in- 
dustries in  which  they  are  experts.  This  form 
of  lumber  industry  is  developing  rapidly. 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  in  the  forest 
products  industry,  particularly  the  development 
of  the  resources,  have  very  little  fear  of  this 
institution  ever  becoming  cut  out  or  depleted. 
Louisiana  has  been  the  largest  producer  of  yel- 
low pine,  cypress  and  hardwoods.  Louisiana  is 
still  considered  a  big  factor  in  all  three  classes 
of  timber.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
time  coming  when  these  virgin  supplies  will  be 
exhausted,  but  fortunately  Louisiana  has  bene- 
fited by  the  vision  of  farsighted  business  men  and 
legislators.  The  result  from  these  agencies  has 
been  the  establishment  of  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient forestry  code  which,  in  turn,  has  been  the 
means  of  rebuilding  Louisiana's  future  timber 
crops. 

The  paper  industry,  recognizing  this  fact,  has 
established  permanent  plants,  and  Louisiana  has 
become  the  largest  producer  of  pine  pulp  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Creosote  plants  have  been  established  and 
have  increased  the  facilities  for  production,  using 
second  growth  pine  as  their  raw  material.  Al- 
though the  large  mills  have  cut  out  and  been  dis- 
mantled, the  small  sawmills  are  now  coming  back, 
and  selecting  their  logs  from  the  new  timber 
crop.  Fortunately  for  the  skilled  forest  products 
labor,  these  conditions  have  produced  results  that 
permit  the  labor  to  remain  in  Louisiana,  main- 
tain their  homes  which  they  own,  and  continue 
in  the  profession.  Not  only  has  labor  benefited 
by  this  work,  but  the  citizens  of  the  State  all 
benefit  from  the  forest  products  industry,  and 
the  allied  induotries  which  have  been  established 
to  help  maintain  the  institutions,  the  labor  and 
other  resources  that  are  being  encouraged  and 
upbuilt  by  developing  future  forest  products. 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 
opinion  of  your  committee,  is  to  find  out  what 
can  be  done  by  the  industry  as  a  whole,  in  secur- 
ing the  maximum  of  usefulness  from  the  natural 
gas  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  production  and  utilization  of  natural  gas 
are  so  closely  associated  with  the  economic  well- 
being  of  other  major  mineral  industries,  that  the 
problem  of  natural-gas  conservation  can  not  well 
be  considered  solely  within  the  limits  of  this  single 
industry.  Before  considering  natural  gas  as  a 
fuel,  it  must  be  thought  of  as  a  physical  agent 
responsible  to  an  important  degree  for  moving 
crude  petroleum  to  the  surface.  In  this  it  per- 
forms a  valuable  service.  Between  60  and  70  per 
cent  of  the  natural  gas  actually  utilized  is  pro- 
duced in  conjunction  with  the  output  of  crude 
petroleum,  and  the  need  for  oil  is  thus  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  the  quantity  of  gas 
brought  to  the  surface. 

One  of  the  main  factors  in  determining  the 
production  rate  of  natural  gas  is  therefore  under 
the  control  of  the  oil  industry,  which  is  associated 
with,  but  somewhat  apart  from,  the  natural-gas 
industry.  The  waste  which  occurs  between  the 
production  of  natural  gas,  and  its  utilization,  re- 
sults in  part  from  this  fact  that  one  industry 
largely  determines  the  rate  and  the  amount  of 
production,  while  another  industry  has  the  job 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  produced  gas  is  properly 
utilized. 

Natural  Gas  of  Interest  to  Carbon-Black 
Industry 

Because  of  the  natural  gasoline  contained 
within  it,  there  may  be  a  demand  for  natural  gas 
entirely  apart  from  its  use  as  a  propulsive  agent 
in  the  production  of  crude  petroleum,  and  aside 
from  its  fuel  utility.  Natural  gasoline  plants  in 
various  oil  fields  have  assisted  conservation  by 
the  collection  of  gas  from  scattered  wells,  and  by 
making  considerable  volumes  of  residual  gas 
available  at  central  points.  The  carbon-black  in- 
dustry is  interested  in  natural  gas,  and  each  one 
of  us  is  personally  interested  in  greater  mileage 
from  his  automobile  tires  resulting  from  the  use 
of  carbon-black  in  tire  manufacture. 

Fuel  consumers  are  bound  to  be  interested  in 
this  natural  energy  source,  both  as  to  the  supply 
and  in  regard  to  future  uses.  The  wide  develop- 
ment of  small  power  units  within  the  reach  of 
gas-distributing  systems  will  add  to  our  millions 
of  internal  combustion  engines.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  producers  of  other  industrial  and 
domestic  fuels,  whether  they  be  solid,  liquid,  or 


gaseous,  should  not  be  disregarded  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  conservation  or  utilization  of 
natural  gas. 

Although  we  may  be  struck  with  the  extent  of 
recent  accomplishment,  we  should  still  consider 
that  the  natural-gas  industry  is  in  its  youth ;  your 
association  has  expressed  the  desire  that  its  future 
may  benefit  from  all  that  may  be  learned  from  the 
past.  An  industry  built  upon  sound  investigation 
and  interpretation  of  fact,  should  surely  prosper. 


Drought  Drives  Nature  Into 
Barnyards  of  Man 

Drought  is  forcing  Nature  to  come  into  the 
barnyards  of  man.  Wild  ducks  nested  on  a  slough 
near  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada,  but  the  slough  dried 
up  soon  after  the  hatch.  One  mother  duck  with 
her  fluffy  brood  made  a  trek  of  a  mile  to  a  farm- 
yard pump.  The  babies  couldn't  reach  the  water 
in  the  trough,  so  the  mother  duck,  according  to 
the  Regina  Leader,  immersed  herself,  jumped  out, 
and  the  baby  ducks  were  seen  sipping  the  water 
from  her  feathei's.  The  sympathetic  farmer's 
wife  filled  a  large  pan  and  put  it  in  the  barnyard. 
The  little  ducks  couldn't  scramble  in,  so  the 
mother  duck  managed  to  dump  her  brood  into  the 
drink.  The  ducks  remained  near  the  water  sup- 
ply, showing  little  fear  of  the  woman.  Deer  and 
other  animals  are  coming  into  watering  troughs 
in  barnyards  at  night.  Tracks  are  reported  in 
many  localities. — American  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation. 


Tung  Oil  Seedlings  Ready  for 
Planting 

One  hundred  thousand  seedling  tung  oil  trees 
are  available  for  planting,  V.  H.  Sonderegger, 
state  forester  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  recently  advised  the  tung  oil  com- 
mittee of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com- 
merce. 

These  trees  are  in  the  nursery  at  Alexandria 
and  in  various  private  nurseries  over  the  State. 
The  prices  range  from  30  to  15  cents  per  tree, 
depending  upon  the  number  purchased. 

Tung  oil  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  paints  and  in  the  past  was  imported 
from  China.  Research  shortly  after  the  war 
showed  Louisiana  and  Florida  soil  adapted  to 
growing  trees  producing  this  oil.  Already,  much 
planting  has  been  done  in  this  State,  the  Great 
Southern  Lumber  Company  at  Bogalusa  securing 
its  first  nuts  from  25,000  trees  this  year. 


J.  p.  BRIANT 

A.  Stef  Lumber  Company 
Incorporated 


Rough  and  Dressed  Lumber 


Office  and  Yards 
600  N.  Broad  St. 
Corner  Toulouse 


Office  Phones 
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Higgins  Industries  Inc. 


New  Orlear 
Shipyard 


INNER    HARBOR 


INDUSTRIAL    CANAL 


Office  and   Display  Roon 
539    Carondelet   Street 


Office 
MAin     1084 


Shipyard 
FRanklin    6922 


Largest    Yacht    and    Small    Boat 
Building  Plant  South 

MOTORS  USED  YACHTS  PLAN  SERVICE 

COMMERCIAL  BOATS  SEA  PLANES 

A  BOAT  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE— 

—AN  ENGINE  FOR  EVERY  BOAT 


Our  Engraving  By  Grelle-Egerton  Engraving  Co. 

Get  Your  Limit  on  Ducks ! 


THE  Department  of  Conser- 
vation, of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, cordially  invites  you 
to  visit  the  Pass  a  Loutre  Pub- 
lic Shooting  club  under  its  di- 
rection, at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  during  the 
season  of  1930-1931,  November 
1   to  January  31. 

The  club  house  is  adequately 
appointed  for  the  entertainment 
of  guests,  being  supplied  with  a 
comfortable  dormitory,  a  light 
plant,  a  water  supply  system 
furnishing  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  a  cuisine  under  the  man- 
agement of  competent  help. 

The  many  ponds  have  been 
opened  with  trails  leading  from 
the  main  passes  ;  the  equipment, 
such  as  duck  boats,  decoys,  and 
blinds,  has  been  put  in  proper 
shape  for   the  season. 

The  hunting  of  wild  water- 
fowl is  permitted  only  from  a 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to 
noon.  This  gives  the  ducks  a 
half-day  rest  for  feeding  in  the 
ponds. 

The  Pass  a  Loutre  Club  is 
located  near  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  on  one  of  the  passes 
of  the  river,  90  miles  from 
the    City   of   New    Orleans. 

Trains  leave  New  Orleans 
(.Algiers     side)     daily     at     8 :00 

a.  m.  for  Buras,  where  the  mail-boat  meets  the  train  and. 
after  lunch,  conveys  the  guests  to  Pilot  Town,  arriving  at 
4  :30  p.  m.  Here  the  sportsman  is  met  by  a  department 
boat  and  a  halt  hour  later  is  at  the  club  house. 

The  train  fare  is  $4.30  the  round  trip.  The  mail-boat 
charges  ?1.00   each  way. 

At  the  club  house  the  daily  charge  is  $12.50.  This 
covers  services  of  guide,  duckboat,  decoys,  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner,  and  lodgings.  Sportsmen  must  bring  their 
own  guns,  but  shells  for  standard  12,  16,  and  20-gauge 
guns  can  be  purchased  at  the  club  house  at  retail  prices. 


a  Loutre  Public  Shooting  Club  House 

Sportsmen  desiring  to  visit  the  club  must  register,  either 
in  person  or  by  mail,  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  126  N.  O.  Court  Building,  New  Orleans.  -A. 
registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  required,  which  is  accepted  by 
the  club  manager  as  part  payment  on  the  guest's  account. 
Failure  to  avail  oneself  of  the  registration  forfeits  the  fee. 

For  full  information  relative  to  registration  and  ac- 
commodations,   apply    to 

DEl^ARTJMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 

126  N.  O.  Court  Building'  New  Orleans 


For    perfect    developing   and    printing   send    your    film 

To 

HARCOL   LABORATORIES— New  Orleans 

Since  1915  the  Harcol  Organization  has  been  developing  and  printing  motion  picture  film 
and  now  operates  the  largest  plant  South. 


Highest 
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Prints 
*  ♦  * 
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Made 

to 
Order 


WE  ARE  NOW  PRODUCING 


Talking  Pictures   and  Natural  Color  Films 

IN  OUR  OWN  STUDIO  AND  LABORATORY 
We  send  our  recording  trucks  to  all  points  for  making  talking  pictures  and  news  items. 
Now  producing  complete  series  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for 
the  Department  of  Conservation. 


Harcol  Bldg. 


Harc^l  M9TI9N  Picture 

InPUSTRIES.  ^r. 

New  Orleans 


610-612  Baronne  St. 


